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Special this 





The Nutrient Content of the 
National Food Supply 

I^evols of inoHl nutricntH in tlio U.S. fothl Hupply in li)7H avumged 
just ahout th(' muno or a lilllo higher than llu' year heforo. The 
only oxcopUon waa in our intake of vitamin H|o -the rt'Hult of 
decreaHod boiif pniduclion. Anti ti compariHon with (In' 1977 data 
flhowH that our intake of total hit Iuih riaen. 

Tho authora uao national food diatippearance ataliatica from the 
turn of tho otuttury to 197H to trace frenda in the U.S. dit't. t)ver 
the yoara, there have been aoine inloreating ahifta in tair eating 
habits. For example, since i9(l()-ld, over one-fiairth more fathau 
boon added to the \ I.H. diet. 

Since the late I9(i()'a, th(!iT‘'H betm a inarketl dt’clint' in deaths 
from coronary hetirt diaeaae. Aa a result, aeienlial.s are examining 
possible fuctora that may have been inatrumt'ntal in lowering the 
death ralc—particulurly ehangea in tlielary hahila. 'I'lniy have 
boon looking at these <'lmngea iiii U'rma (d’ jjer cai)ita conaumption 
of dietary fat, fatty acids, and (’hnleaterni, 

Tho extent to which our changing nalionid di(‘t has affected our 
health is not known, hut it ia evident that ehangea in food 
consumption during this century have aflecled our dietary fat, 
fatty acid, and cholesterol intake. 
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Situation & Outlook 



THE FOOD PRICE 
OUTLOOK FOR 
1979 ^ 

J. B. Penn 


Food prices arc an impovtant 
factor shaping the inflation 
psychology of consumers. They 
are also a critical element in 
the wage-price spiral now 
plaguing the economy. With 
the implementation of the 
President's anti-inflation 
program, the behavior of food 
prices in the year ahead will be 
of special interest. 

As a part of that program, 
USD A is cooperating with the 
Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility to jointly monitor price 
movements throughout the 
food system. Our ongoing mon- 
itoring activity has been 
intensified, and periodic reports 
of our findings will be issued. 

Food Price Determinants 

The challenge in food price 
forecasting is to predict the 
value of the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI). In deriving fore- 
casts of this index, the USDA 


★This article is based on renjarts 
presented at the National Food and 
Agricultural Outlook Conference in 
Washington, D.C. on November 14, 


effort eenleiH on price 
(lete.rmiuan ts in three (noiul 
areuH’. 

• the Curm pn»(lue(ion setdor 

• the food marketing hvs 
ten\, and 

» eonsumer pureluiHe 
conditionH. 

Farm Commodity Ciirrs. 
Kven though raw farm 
commoditioH have, over (line, 
become a smaller proiiortion o( 
total food expentlitures, 
conditions in the farm seetor 
are still essential to evaluating 
the food price situation. 'I’he 
farmers' share of expenditures 
for domestically produc’d farm 
foods is now about <(() iiereent. 
For total food expemUtuveH, it 
is much smaller percent). 

Commodity ]>rieeH are 
largely detevminetl liy ti\e 
quantities pvotluced, both 
domestically and worldwide. 
'I’he amount produced is, 
however, heavily influenced by 
the rather unprodictahlii forces 
of nature— weather, pest 
infestations, and plant and 
animal diseases. These occur- 
rences are almost impossible to 
predict; yet, they are visually 
the source of food price forecast 
errors. 

Last year was an excellent 
example. '1' h e major 
contributors to the lurgcr-than- 
anticipaled food price incri'ascs 
were red meal arid fresh vege- 
table prices. In both cuses, 
weather was the indirect, if not 
the direct, cause. Severe cold 


weallier, lot tli(« second 
conscculive vear, in the pri- 
mal y liog-prodiicing Slates 
advciHcIv adcclcd (he avail- 
ahililv of jioik. Marly 
I II d I ca ( lo n.s were Cor hojr 
fairowiiigH 111 December 
(li rough l'’«‘l)Miary to he Id 
ptM'ccnt higher than in the 
same period a year earlier, 
k'niiowiiigs vveri' actimlly down 
1 pcicvMit,, Went hcr-i nduced 
disense, hvev'ding, and other 
jnohleins l•(>Hulled in pork 
piodiictimi being only I percent 
iiiglier thuu in 1U77. A 10- 
j)er('(‘n( iiicrcnsi' vvas originally 
foreca.sl, 

Tht' weallier-induced prob- 
lems touched off a chain veac- 
iion in meat prices Without the 
iiicreiiHed jiork production, 
which hud been expected to 
(Ifinipen Oh* lieef price 
increnses, pri{‘es ot both beef 
and jioult ry inerenned at a 
much more rapid rate than 
expr-eled. 

Then, following u iirolonged 
drought, the mins eaim* to (hd- 
ifornia. I'lnnting niul harvest 
sehedules for .Homo vegetables, 
notably leltuee, were disrupted. 
Lettuee pric’cs, usually in the 
$y./>0 to .%’■),()() per erute range, 
to ns much ns (1100 

percent), In addition, the cold 
weather early in the year 
affected the availa bill ty of 
some fruits causing their prices 
to rise unexpectedly. 
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In the aggregate, the approx- 
imate 16-percent increase in all 
farm commodity prices this 
year will contribute about 40 
percent of the increase in 1978 
food prices. 

Marketing costs. The costs 
for marketing food are 
becoming increasingly 
important. In 1978, increased 
costs for domestically produced 
farm foods will be responsible 
for about one-half of the higher 
food costa. 

The largest single com- 
ponent of the marketing bill is 
labor, accounting for 47 
percent. By the end of the year, 
labor costs for 1978 will have 
increased 10 percent over the 
1977 level. 

Food prices are also signifi- 
cantly influenced by energy- 
related input costs. Packaging 
and transportation coats — 
which account for about 21 
percent of total marketing 
charges — reflect energy prices. 
Packaging costa this year will 
have increased about 6 percent, 
while transportation costs will 
be about 10 percent higher 
than in 1977. 

Consumer Purchase 
Conditions. The influence of 
changing conditions for food 
demand are also of importance 
to food price determination 


from year to year. Rising 
incomes, reduced 
unemployment, and the 
increased population did 
influence food prices in 1978. 
But other, more subtle, changes 
are influential as well. There 
are more multiple-income 
families; family sizes are 
smaller; social mores and the 
role of women (and of men) are 
changing. These changes alter 
the kinds of foods purchased 
and the amount of associated 
services demanded by 
consumers. 


The Food Price Outlook 
tor 1 979 

Pood price forecasting is a 
risky venture, owing primarily 
to the uncertainty associated 
with agricultural production. 
So, without employing 
extremely heroic assumptions 
or without constructing such 
wide ranges as to be meaning- 
less, how do we develop a fore- 
cast for the year ahead? 

One approach is to separate 
the major components of total 
food expenditures and examine 
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each as to expected price 
movementB. The major com- 
ponents of food expenditures 
are; the value of farm 
commodities, the coats tor 
marketing services, and the 
costs for foods without a 
domestic farm product base. 

While the relative proportion 
of each component varies from 
year to year, recent weights 
are: 

• the value of farm 
commodities — 26 percent 

• costs for marketing 
services— B7 percent 

• expenditures for “other” 
foode— 17 percent. 

The value of farm 
commodities can be highly 
volatile since production is 
determined by domestic and 
worldwide weather, policies of 
major trading nations, and 
other factors. Thus, the rate of 
change assumed for this 
category is really an assump- 
tion about production and total 
supplies, hence largely about 
the weather. Crucial to the 
1979 food price situation will he 
developments in both poultry 
and pork production. As 
always, favorable weather will 
be important for abundant fruit 
and vegetable supplies. 

The marketing services com- 
ponent is more directly affected 
by price changes (inflation) in 
the general economy than are 
the other two components. 
While prices and costs of the 
various categories such as 
labor, packaging, 
transportation, and energy will 
individually vary, increased 
costs for the marketing services 
will at least reflect the under- 
lying rate of inflation. 

Price increases in the “other 
foods” category are generally 
determined by conditions out- 
side the United States, These 
are primarily imported 
products and include such 


ilewH UB tish, collec, hanaiins, 
and suguv. Their pricos arc 
highly volatile; since 1970, 
prices for these laods have 
risen more than Hf) pereeut. 
compared to a GO-peref'iit 
increase for domeatieully 
produced foods. 

By making alternative 
assumptions about increased 
costs in each of those tliree 
broad areas, we cum develop a 
range for our 1979 food price 
forecast. 

9 A conservative estimale of 
the increase in prices lor 
all farm prciduotH next 
year is percent. T'his 
alone would increase 1979 
food prices by l.O percent 
over the 1978 level. 

• If the inflation rate in the 
general economy should 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 

H0I1M7 


Huliside to a (i-perceiit 
amnia I rale, marketing 
eosls would contribute 
another .“l.-l pereiuil to food 
price inereuHes. 

1 f priei'H for the “other 
foods'' category inereaeefi. 
juTceut, another 1.5 
liereeiil is added to 1979 
food prices. 

Thus, a minim urn food 
price increase for next 
year would he 6 percenl 
higher than in 1978. This 
fori'casL explicitly assumes 
a slowed rale of inflation, 
no weather ad vorsilios, 
and increased output of 
pork and broilers. 

Hut what if wo are not so 
fortunate? Huppose 
weather patterns next 
year repeat those of this 




year. And, what if the 
inflation rate moves to 8 
percent annually? We 
could view this as a 
“worst case” to establish 
an outer point on our 
range. 

Considering that we are 
near the low point in the 
cattle cycle, it is not 
difficult to imagine a 
situation where farm 
product prices next year 
increase another 15 
percent. Weather 
conditions this winter 
could again thwart efforts 
to increase pork 
production. Diseases and 
the lack of hatching eggs 
could continue to affect 
the expected broiler out- 
put. Adverse weather 
could again reduce fruit 
and vegetable supplies. In 
total, this could contribute 
4 percent to higher food 
prices. 

Overall inflation at an 8 
percent or higher annual 
rate could, through higher 
marketing costs, add 
another 4'/2 percent. 
Another 1.7 percent would 
be added by increased 
costs for foods without a 
domestic farm product 
base. 

This set of circumstances 
would have food prices 
increasing 10 percent for 
the year— about the same 
as in 1978. 

Having established this 
rather wide range — 6 to 10 
percent — can we be more 
specific about what can 
logically be expected from 
our vantage at this point 
in time? I think we can. 


MAJOR COMPONENTS OF CPI - 
FOR ALL FOODS 

% of 1967 



« Our analysis of the world 
and domestic agricultural 
supply-demand situation 
suggests that prices of all 
farm commodities will 
increase 7 percent next 
year, adding 2 percent to 
an overall food price 
increase. 

• A review of the macro- 
economy suggests the rate 
of increase in marketing 
costs next year will proba- 
bly be about 7 percent, 
increasing food prices by 4 
percent. 

• Price increases for foreign 
foods, fish, and non- 
alcoholic beverages can be 
expected to add 1.5 
percent to the increase. 

Thus, looking over these 
three components for this cur- 
rent most likely situation, we 
would expect retail food prices 
to increase about IV 2 percent 
next year (year over year). As 
is generally the case, price 
increases will be most evident 
during the first half of the 


year. During the third and 
fourth quarter, increases 
should moderate, and prices 
may even decline slightly. 

Macroeconomic forces 
influence food prices on the 
demand side as well as the cost 
side. During the past 22 
months, 3.9 million additional 
people have become employed. 
The unemployment rate has 
declined from 7.0 to 6.8 percent. 
But employment gains over the 
next 12 months may not keep 
pace with the recent gains. If 
the unemployment rate should 
increase next year and real 
growth substantially slow, the 
attendant reduced demand 
pressure could move food prices 
from the 7‘/2 percent closer to 
the 6-percent forecast. 

Marketing cost increases will 
primarily reflect increased 
costs for labor and 
transportation. Even with the 
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anti-inflation fi:uidoline8, 
another 8-percent increnae in 
labor costs can be expected for 
1979. Scheduled minimum 
wage increases will be an 
influence. However, the 
exemption for workers earning 
less than $4 per hour is likely 
to be significant in the food 
industry. Packaging costs are 
expected to increase 6 percent, 
transportation 8 percent, and 
the “other services’’ 6 percent. 

Farm product prices in each 
major category are now 
expected to be higher than 1978 
levels. At this time in the year, 
there is little alternative to 
assuming favorable weather 
for 1979 and the corresponding 
implied crop production levels. 
Thus, even though prices for 
all commodities are expected to 
increase 7 percent next year 
(about half the increase of 
1978), this is due primarily to 
livestock and not crops. Grain 
prices are expected to remain 
stable, exhibiting perhaps only 
slight increases. 


'riu! largest expcclrd price 
increase for any coininodity 
group is for livestock. Meal 
animal jirii'cs arc (*X|>ecte(l (o 
increase about 18 p(‘rc<‘nt, 
refitu'ting the higher cattle 
prices. I'lxpansion in poullry 
production will result in atahh*- 
to-slightly declining pricea in 
the poultry and eggs calegnry. 
Dairy product prices will again 
increase about 8 p<‘rcen(, 
similar to 1978. 

Summary 

I have indicated throughout 
these remarks the rather ten- 
uous nature of food price fore- 
casting. We cannot i)e certain 
about either erop ur animal 
product production. 't*n add to 
the uncertainty, we ar(! faci’d 
this year with an atypical 
marketing cost situation. A 
great deal depinuia on the 
success of the I’resUhmt'H anti- 
inflation program. 

At this point in time, we 
believe that food prices in 1 979 


wdl !»«• al lean! 8 l>ereent higher 
than in I 978, rcxir wenthct 
ciindil iona nnd lower than 
expecled pork nnd iioiillry out 
[)ul I'ould push prices as much 
as 10 percent higher. Oy, 
"inosl likely” estimate is that 
food prices lor tlx' year will 
average 7'/,' iiereenl higher 
lhan ill 1978. 

'riii'i’e is an old adage that 
‘‘il you can't I'ori'cast woll- 
foreciiHl nften," hood prices, as 
we h)iv(> seen in 1978, are not 
easy In roreenst witli a great 
ileal of ai'ciiracy. IJiu'xpected 
even Is will an doubt idler tho 
outlook I have' just jiresented, 
It will, of course, lie revised 
over the year to reflect the 
changing cnnditiniis. I invite 
you to watch for om 
unsehediiled press releases that 
in a y h e p r o in p t e d by 
unforeseen events, for our 
monthly iiniilyHeH published in 
Anrinill Ural Outlook and for 
our (luarterly asseHsmentH pub- 
lislied ill the Nulioiud Foorf 

liovii'U). 


FOOD PRICE 
UPDATE 

Retail food pricea for the 
third quarter of 1978 continued 
the general upward movement 
noted earlier in the year. 
However, the increase from the 
second to third quarter was 
smaller than the gains for the 
first and second quarter. The 
unadjusted price index of food 
purchased for at-home 
consumption declined during 
the third quarter— providing 
evidence that prices may have 
stabilized during the last half 
of 1978. 

The price index of food for 
at-home consumption reached 


214.7 in July and fell slightly 
during August and .Soptemher. 
Abundant supplies of broilers 
and modest increases in pork 
production helped to stabilize 
meat prices. Also, fresh vegeta- 
ble supplies were more liberal 
and prices declined from their 
July peak. Nonalcoholic bever- 
age prices also declined as 
lower coffee prices offset soft 
drink price increases. 

Consumer demand was not 
as strong during the third 
quarter as the second quarter. 
Disposable personal income in 
current dollars increased at un 
annual rate of 9.1 percent dur- 
ing the third quarter compared 
with 12 V 2 percent in the 
preceding quarter. 


Nevertheless, the iiulox for 
all I'ooil was 1 percent 
higher than the corresponding 
quarter a year ago. 'I’he food-nt- 
home component was up 11.2 
percent; food eonsuined away- 
froin-home was up 9.8 percent. 

The largest movement 
among major eoinponents of 
food-at-homi' was red meat 
prices. 'I’hey are yo.H percent 
above a year ago. Hoof and 
veal prices sliowed the largest 
gain— 28. H jiereent. Other 
categories showing largo 
increases are; Fresh fruits— 
28.5 jHiroent, other ineuts— 19.8 
percent, fresh vegetables— 17.3 
percent, poultry— 12,8 percent, 
sugar anrl sweeteners — 12,4 
percent, 



FOOD OUTLOOK HIGHLIGHTS 


Alien Johnson 
( 202 ) 447-8707 

Red Meats 

Retail beef prices in 1977 are 
expected to rise 10 to 14 percent 
above the 1978 level primarily 
in response to higher consumer 
incomes. Supplies of lean beef 
will be much lower than this 
year which could cause prices 
for hamburger and processed 
beef products to rise more than 
prices for choice beef cuts. Beef 
consumption next year likely 
will decline 4 to 7 pounds per 
person on a retail weight basis 
from the reduced level in 1978. 

The cattle herd continues in 
its liquidation phase. The num- 
ber of cattle and calves on 
farms January 1, 1979 is 
expected to total about 111 
million head, a 16-percent 
reduction from the peak in 
1976 — the most dramatic 
decline on record. Beef 
production is decreasing as 
cattle numbers decline. Once 
the rebuilding begins, cattle 
will be withheld from 
processing to expand the herd, 
causing a further reduction in 
output. 

The number of cattle being 
finished in feedlots is expected 
to increase in 1979; however, 
not enough to offset the decline 
in the slaughter of cows, steers, 
and heifers coming directly off 


grass. Average slaughter 
weights of cattle will rise as fed 
cattle accounts for a greater 
percentage of slaughter. Thus 
beef production may decline 4 
to 6 percent while the number 
of cattle slaughtered drops 6 to 
8 percent. 

Less veal is likely to be 
available in 1979. The calf crop 
is declining as the cow herd is 
being reduced. Also, an 
expansion in cattle feeding will 
divert calves from slaughter. 
Lamb consumption in 1979 
may hold near the 1978 level. 
Lamb and mutton production 
declined nearly 12 percent in 
1978. 

Per capita consumption of 
pork is expected to be slightly 
larger in 1979, up perhaps 1 to 
4 pounds from the 1978 level, 
even though retail pork prices 
may rise above 1978 levels. The 
price increase could be in the 
range of 2 to 6 percent 
depending on the actual 
production of pork and com- 
peting meats. Even though hog 
production has apparently been 
profitable there has been little 
expansion in output. Higher 
costa of adding increased 
capacity, increased profitability 
of farm enterprises such as 
cash grain production, and 
other factors have limited 
increases. 


Poultry 

Chicken and turkey 
production is expected to 
expand significantly in 1979. 
Consumption may be 3 to 4 
pounds per person higher than 
in 1978. Even with this 
increase in consumption, retail 
prices in 1979 are expected to 
average about the same as in 
1978. Growth in consumer 
income and higher red meat 
prices will provide upward 
pressure for retail poultry 
prices. Prices are likely to be 
above a year ago during the 
first half but below for the last 
half. 

Broiler and turkey 
production was profitable in 
1978 even with the expansion 
in output. Record output was 
attained. A further expansion 
of output is expected for 1979, 
The basic breeding flocks for 
both broilers and turkeys are 
larger than a year ago. 

Eggs 

Eggs were one of the few 
food products exhibiting price 
declines in 1978. The lower 
price was due mainly to a 2- 
percent increase in output. 

Retail prices were below 1977 
through the summer but fall 
prices will be above the usually 
low levels of October-December 
1977. 
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hatchery purposes and slightly 
less for table use on a per 
capita basis. Egg prices at 
retail in 1979 are expected to 
increase moderately over 1978. 

Dairy 

Retail prices for dairy 
products in 1979 are expected 
to show moderate gains similar 
to the 1978 increases. 
Consumption of dairy products 
will be slightly above 1978. 

Higher consumer incomes 
and rising prices for other 
foods helped improve the 
demand for dairy products in 
1978. Butter consumption was 
up about 5 percent in 1978, per 
capita cheese usage showed a 
6-percent gain, and fluid milk 
and cream consumption was 
about the same as the previous 
year. 

Total milk production in 
1978 was about one percent 
lower than in 1977. Domestic 
consumption of processed 
products was supported by 
declines in Government and 
industry stocks. 

Milk production in 1979 is 
expected to be slightly higher 
than in 1978. While the number 
of milk cows will decline 
slightly, a sizeable increase in 
output per cow is expected. 

Fish 

In 1979, retail prices for sea- 
food are likely to increase 
another 8 percent. High 
demand in 1978 prevented the 
buildup of inventories for some 
products, leaving smaller 
carryover stocks for 1979. 


from the record or near record 
levels reached in 1978. In addi- 
tion, high demand for seafood 
in other countries will draw 
supplies away from the United 
States. 

Contributing to the higher 
price of finfish and shellfish in 
1978 were increased 
consumption of food away from 
home and increasing prices for 
competing meat products. A 
significant amount of fishery 
products is now consumed 
through restaurants and other 
institutional eating places. 

Fruits 

Retail prices for fruitsare 
expected to continue mod- 
erately above a year ago. 
Reduced availability of 
products and higher processing 
costs will add strength to the 
price picture. 

The 1978-79 citrus crop is 
expected to be 3 percent less 
than last year. Slightly smaller 
crops have been forecast for 
grapefruit, oranges, and 
lemons. Only the tangerine 
crop is expected to be larger. 

The 1978 noncitrus fruit crop 
was slightly smaller than the 
past 2 years. The apple crop 
was larger and offset declines 
for most other crops. 

Processed fruit supplies are 
less than last year. A smaller 
orange crop has strengthened 
prices for frozen concentrated 
orange juice. The canned pack 
of most processed noncitrus 
fruit will be smaller. Supplies 
of most frozen fruits and ber- 
ries are adequate. Dried fruit 
supplies, particularly raisins, 
will be down because of dam- 
aging rains in California dur- 
ing the drying season. 


peruKXii iruiii itiat wetiyuii, 
Sharply smaller crops of 
almonds and walnuts and a 
substantially smaller pecan 
crop are responsible. 

Vegetables 

Higher prices for processed 
vegetables are in prospect for 
1979. Total supplies of canned 
and frozen vegetables are 
expected to be adequate but 
somewhat lower than a year 
earlier. 

The canned pea pack in 1978 
was the smallest in years. 
Retail buyers will be shifting to 
corn and snap beans. The esti- 
mated tonnage of snap beans 
for canning and freezing is 9 
percent larger than a year ago. 
Since carryover stocks are low, 
total supplies are only ade- 
quate for trade needs. 
Contracted tonnage of sweet 
corn is 4 percent larger than a 
year ago. However, the 
carryover from the previous 
season is smaller and total 
supplies— while adequate— will 
not match the utilization of 
last year. 

Processsing tomato tonnage 
was down 14 percent in 1978, 
However, carryover stocks were 
considerably larger. Total 
supplies may only be slightly 
smaller than a year ago. 

The United States' 1978 fall 
potato crop was a record — 3 
percent above 1977. Strong 
demand for processing 
potatoes, mainly frozen, will 
partly offset the price-reducing 
influence of the large crop. 
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The dry edible bean crop in 
the fall of 1978 waa 14 percent 
more than the unusually small 
1977 harvest. Average prices 
can be expected to remain 
below a year earlier unless 
some unusually atrong export 
activity develops. 

Fresh market vegetable 
prices to growers have aver- 
aged sharply higher due to the 
disrupted spring supply pat- 
terns for lettuce, celery, and a 
few other California vegetables 
early in 1978. These favorable 
grower prices should encourage 
increased production in 1979. A 
larger planned production 
should reduce the possibility of 
weather-related supply 
disruptions. Demand for fresh 
vegetables was exceptionally 
strong in 1978 and is likely to 
continue in 1979. On balance, a 
small increase in retail fresh 
vegetable prices is in prospect 
for 1979. 

Food Pats and Oils 

Retail prices of food fats and 
oils are expected to average 
moderately above year-ago lev- 
els throughout 1979. Edible fats 
and oil supplies will be slightly 
larger. Greater available 
supplies of soybean, sunflower, 
corn, and peanut oils, and 
imported palm oil are expected. 
H owever, supplies of com- 
petitive products like cotton- 
seed oil, lard, and butter will be 
smaller. Exports this year are 
anticipated to be slightly less 
than a year ago so that the 
quantity of fats and oils avail- 
able for domestic consumption 
will be ample. Higher 


processing and marketing costs 
will tend to support higher 
prices at retail. 

Cereal and Bakery Products 

Moderate price increases are 
anticipated for cereal and bak- 
ery products in 1979. The 1978 
wheat crop was 12 percent less 
than the preceding year. Since 
stocks were slightly larger than 
a year ago, supplies will be 6 
percent less than last year. 
Wheat prices received by 
farmers are expected to 
increase— a reflection of higher 
Government loan and target 
prices. Exports are expected to 
continue at about their 1978 
levels. 

Prices of other ingredients 
such as fats and oils, dairy 
products, and, sugars and 
sweeteners are expected to 
show increases. The costs of 
manufacturing and marketing 
cereal and bakery products are 
expected to rise. 

Sugar 

Retail sugar and sweetener 
prices are expected to increase 
moderately in 1979. A market 
price of 15 cents per pound on 
a raw value basis will be 
supported by appropriate Gov- 
ernment actions. Wholesale 
and retail prices can be 
expected to increase as well, 
reflecting the 1.5-cent-per- 
pound increase in support 
prices. 

World sugar supplies 
continue to be large. The world 
market price has been about 7 
cents per pound during most of 
1978. However, the domestic 
market is protected by the 
maximum weight duty of 


2.8175 cents per pound and an 
additional import fee of 2.70 
cents per pound. This price 
protection helps insure the eco- 
nomic viability of a domestic 
sugar industry. 

A stable sugar usage rate 
would result in a decline in 
consumption of nearly 1 pound 
on a per capita basis in 1979. 
Total use in beverages could 
increase from the 1978 level if 
soft drink consumption 
resumes its upward trend. 
Another factor which could 
contribute to a slight increase 
in sugar use is the canned fruit 
pack. The pack probably will 
be larger than in 1978. 
However, higher sugar prices 
could stimulate use of high 
fructose corn syrup at the 
expense of sucrose in the fruit 
pack. 

Beverages 

Tropical beverage 
consumption in 1979 is 
expected to increase slightly 
from 1978. Coffee consumption, 
which declined in 1977 and 
increased slightly in 1978, 
could show another small gain 
in 1979. 

During 1978, coffee prices 
have declined while soft drink 
prices rose. The overall bever- 
age price increase in 1979 is 
expected to be small as world 
coffee supplies continue to be 
adequate at current price 
levels. 
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MEAT IMPORT 
UPDATE 


In early June 1978, President 
Carter announced that an addi- 
tional 200 million pounds of 
imported meat products would 
be allowed to enter this coun- 
try. The action was taken, in 
part, to ease the upward 
pressure on retail meat prices 
which had developed through 
the first 6 months of the year. 
Administration officials said 
the action would help assure 
that adequate supplies of 
hamburger, hot dogs, and other 
processed meat products would 
be available for purchase while 
domestic producers rebuilt their 
herds. 

The most recent estimate 
indicates that the action will 
result in the increased 
importation of meat products. 
Calendar year 1978 imports of 
meat subject to the Meat 
Import Act are now estimated 


to be 1,429.3 million pounds— 
200 million pounds greater 
than the 1292.3 million pounds 
originally negotiated for 1978. 

The Meat Import Act (Public 
Law 88-482) was enacted in 
August 1964. The Act provides 
that if yearly imports of certain 
meats — primarily beef and mut- 
ton — are projected to equal or 
exceed 110 percent of an 
adjusted base quantity (a 3- 
year moving average of domes- 
tic production), the President is 
required to either invoke or 
suspend a quota on the 
importation of these meats. 
Since implementation of the 
Act, voluntary restraint agree- 
ments with meat-exporting 
countries have been negotiated 
in 6 years. On three occasions 
(1972, 1973, and 1974), the quo- 
tas were suspended entirely, 
allowing imported meat to 
enter the country with no quan- 
tity restrictions. The quotas 
were actually imposed only 
once (1976). 

The final estimate for 1978 
will be made late in December. 
Imports of meat subject to P.L. 
88-482, by month, are shown in 
tabular form. 


MEAT IMPORTS SUBJECT TO PUBLIC LAW 88-482 


MonU) 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 



Mfl 

!b. 


January 

135.5 

117.6 

92.8 

79,2 

February 

97.5 

92 2 

97.8 

100 3 

March 

106.0 

147,4 

107.0 

150.8 

April 

86.1 

94.7 

103,2 

132 6 

May . , . . 

75.8 

104 4 

102 9 

140.9 

June . 

100.9 

120.0 

91.5 

105.7 

July 

104,3 

87.5 

91.4 

105.2 

August 

112,8 

82.3 

133 8 

104.9 

September 

114.6 

109.6 

117.1 


October 

86.2 

135.8 

85.9 


November 

. 121.7 

106.6 

107.7 


December . 

68.6 

33.6 

120.3 


Total^ 

1,208.9 

1,231.7 

1,250.2 



^Totals may rot adcJ due to rounding. 
Sources U.S. Customs Service. 


PER CAPITA FOOD 
CONSUMPTION 


The per capita total food 
consumption index for 1978 is 
estimated to be the same as in 
1977. However, this is 1 percent 
below the record level of 1976. 
The index of food from animal 
origins showed a 1-percent 
decline from 1977 to 1978, 
while foods from crop sources 
were also up 1 percent. 

The decline in the 
consumption of animal 
products was due to a 4-percent 
decline in beef. Beef production 
and consumption is in a 
declining cyclical phase. 
Increased poultry, dairy, fish, 
and egg consumption- 
resulting from higher beef 
prices— was not sufficient to 
offset the decline in red meat, 
In addition, pork production 
did not respond to higher 
prices. 

Gains in the consumption of 
crop products were recorded for 
vegetables, potatoes, cereals, 
and coffee. Consumption of 
sugar and fresh and processed 
fruits was below a year ago. A 
large apple crop to offset 
declines in citrus and other 
noncitrus fruit consumption. 

A small decline in total food 
consumption is in prospect for 
1979. Reductions in animal 
products, mainly beef, are 
larger than estimated increases 
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for crop products. Poultry 
consumption, both broilers and 
turkeys, is expected to show 
larger gains throughout the 
year as industry's capacity is 
expanded. Pork consumption is 
anticipated to rise after the 
first quarter of 1979 in 
response to higher hog prices. 
Dairy product consumption is 
expected to increase but a 
reduced table egg supply is in 
prospect. 

The consumption of crop 
products is expected to show 
another increase next year. 
Total fruit consumption will 
show a small decline due to 
cutbacks in canned and chilled 
fruit juice, and dried fruits. 
Total vegetable consumption is 
anticipated to increase even 
though declines in frozen vege- 
tables are in prospect. Potato 
consumption, both fresh and 
processed, is projected to 
increase because of the large 
1978 fall crop. Dry bean 
consumption is anticipated to 
show gains as are cereals and 
coffee. Another decline in sugar 
consumption is in prospect. 

The index of per capita food 
consumption is probably the 
best economic measure of food 
consumed at the retail level. 
Pounds of foods consumed are 
combined with retail prices in a 
base period to measure changes 
in food consumption on an 
index basis. While the index 
primarily measures quantity 
changes, it also reflects shifts 
among foods of different eco- 
nomic values. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS* 


% of 1967 



* iKiin CrimtiiiK'd in Ti'fiiit* of IBT)/ 50 Rothil PumKp 
1978 Proliniinorv 


PER CAPITA FOOD CONSUMPTION* 


% of 1967 



* Cn ml 11110(1 in Ttmns of 19*) 7 BO Rohiil pn-co^i 

197B Pipinninnrv 
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FOOD POLICY CONTINUES TO EMERGE 


Thomas A. Stucker 
( 202 ) 447-7321 


Food prices, food safety, 
human nutrition, and food aid 
are expected to be important 
public issues in 1979. These 
issues are consistent with the 
broader policy goal of assuring 
that an adequate, safe, whole- 
some, and nutritionally bal- 
anced food supply is available 
to all Americans. 

The price of food is of pri- 
mary concern to consumers. 
The rapid rise of retail food 
prices, averaging 1.4 percent 
per month in early 1978, out- 
paced average price rises of 0.8 
percent for all items. By year- 
end, food price increases will 
still be greater than for prices 
generally. 

Meat products are the larg- 
est single contributor to 
consumer food costs, they 
account for more than 32 
percent of the overall food-at- 
home price index. A large feed 
grain harvest in 1978 will 
provide moderately priced feed 
for livestock and poultry 
production in 1979, The 
expected result is larger broiler 
supplies and a large potential 
increase in pork supplies. Beef 
prices are expected to increase 
again next year. Reduced 
supplies will again be the pri- 
mary reason unless the breed- 
ing herd is reduced further 
than expected, which would 
lead to even tighter supplies 
later. 


But commodity prices are 
only part of the food price pic- 
ture. The remaining 60 percent 
of retail food costs are attri- 
butable to marketing — costs for 
processing and distribution. 
The Administration's wage and 
price guidelines may help hold 
marketing cost increases to 
lower levels then would other- 
wise be the case. 

Together these factors point 
to smaller food price increases 
in 1979 unless unfavorable 
weather conditions reduce agri- 
cultural product production as 
happened in early 1978. The 
forecast is for food prices to 
average IVi percent higher. 

Food safety will continue to 
be an important policy issue in 
1979. This is related to the 
broad goal of assuring a “safe” 
food supply. 'The scientific evi- 
dence linking food and feed 
additives to human health 
conditions is growing. As a 
result, proposals to ban or oth- 
erwise regulate the use of these 
chemicals will continue to 
emerge. 

Food availability and food 
quality as they relate to human 
nutrition are also being 
addressed. Funding for nutri- 
tion research and education 
has increased. The impacts of 
these increases will be felt far 
beyond 1979. Nutrition edu- 
cation must now be provided 
for all participants in the grow- 
ing Supplemental Food 
Program for Women, Infants 


and Children (WIC). A US1>A 
mass media nutrition 
experiment is testing the effec- 
tiveness of television for nutri- 
tion education of children, and 
the National School Lunch 
Program provides day-to-dny 
examples of nutritious meals. 
USDA is developing and test- 
ing guidelines that will help 
schools reduce the salt, sugar, 
and fat content in meals. 

Another major food program 
change will be realized in 1979. 
The Food Stamp Program ' a 
purchase requirement is elimi- 
nated by the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977. After January 1, 1979, 
participants will no longer bo 
required to purchase a portion 
of their stamp allotment. The 
value of coupons issued will bo 
equal to what was formerly tixe 
“bonus,” or difference between 
the amount paid by 
participants and the value of 
stamps received. Eliminaliiif? 
the purchase requirement gives 
participants more latitude in 
their food purchasing decision 
since they are no longer 
required to tie up income in 
stamps redeemable only for 
food. The result may bo n 
decrease in food purchasee of 
participants, but it has been 
estimated that participation 
will increase under new 
program rules. For example, 
estimates show that had the 
new program been in effect and 
fully implemented in July 1978, 
participation would have been 
about 19 percent higher. This 
would have occurred even 
though the number of eligible 
participants would have been 
cut to 27.3 million— an 11- 
percent decrease. The full 
impact of the new rules will not 
be felt immediately in 1979, as 
effects on participation will lag 
behind program rule changes. 



FOOD SPENDING AND INCOME 


Frederica Bunting 
(202) 447-7348 


Continued economic growth 
and a reduction in the 
unemployment rate have 
helped maintain the demand 
for food in the face of higher 
food prices. However, the quar- 
terly increase in food 
expenditures for the third quar- 
ter was less than half of that 
experienced in the second quar- 
ter. This is due in part to a 
reduction in the rate of food 
price increases. It may also be 
an indication that consumers 
shifted to lower priced food 
items. 

Preliminary estimates 
indicate that Personal 
Consumption Expenditures for 
food were $241.8 billion {sea- 
sonally adjusted at annual 
rates), up 1.6 percent over the 
third quarter and nearly 11 
percent above year-earlier 
totals. Spending for food at 
home totaled $179.4 billion 
(seasonally adjusted at annual 
rates) up 1.3 percent from the 
third quarter and again nearly 
11 percent above year-earlier 
totals. Spending on restaurant 
meals and snacks rose at 
approximately the same rates. 

Rising food prices are the 
major contributor to the overall 
increase in food expenditures. 
In recent months, the rising 
prices have been caused by 
reduced supplies, especially 
meat. 

When food prices begin to 
rise, consumers generally do 


not reduce the quantity of food 
demanded in proportion to the 
rise in price. Therefore, the 
price rise is usually greater 
than the decline in foods 
purchased, so total 
expenditures increase. If 
incomes are also rising, 
consumers are able to pay the 
higher prices, thus escalating 
the price rise. Income rose at a 
quarterly rate of 2.3 percent in 
the first quarter of 1978 and 3.0 
percent in the second quarter. 

Meat is a major item in the 
consumer's budget-accounting 
for roughly 32 percent of all 
expenditures for food for home 
use. The higher prices caused 
by reduced supplies of meats 
and vegetables resulted in ris- 
ing food expenditures— 
especially in the second quarter 
of 1978 when they were 4.0 
percent above the first quarter. 

However, after adjusting 


food expenditures for price 
increases, the quantity of food 
purchased for both home use 
and total use declined during 
the first two quarters of 1978. 

This pattern was reversed 
during the third quarter as 
quantities purchased for use at 
home began to increase, 
indicating that consumers were 
making substitutions— such as 
pork and poultry in place of 
beef. As a result, consumers 
were able to purchase more 
food and food expenditures 
increased, but not as rapidly as 
in the previous two quarters. 

Despite the third quarter 
upswing, quantities purchased 
for use at home remained 
below year-earlier levels. And 
the quantity of food purchased 
in restaurants declined. So the 
total quantity of foods 
purchased in the third quarter 
rose only slightly, and 
remained 0.3 percent below 
year-earlier levels. 

Food expenditures in the 
near future will depend upon 
red meat prices, the avail- 
ability of poultry and pork, and 
the movement in vegetable 
prices. If incomes continue to 
rise, demand for food— 
especially red meat — will 
remain strong. 


QUARTERLY CHANGES IN PERSONAL EXPENDITURES AND 
DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 

1977 1978 



IV 

I 

II 

iiii 

Personal Consumption Expenditures 

3.3 

1.7 

3.6 

2.4 

Durable Goods . . 

5.5 

••2.0 

7.8 

.7 

Nondurabie Goods . , 

3.6 

.9 

3.6 

2.0 

Food 

2.6 

2.2 

4.0 

1.6 

Other 

4.4 

,2 

2.8 

2,3 

Services, , , , f f , * 

2.4 

3.6 

2,4 

3,3 

Personal Disposable Income 

3.1 

2,3 

3,0 

2,2 


ilprelimlnary. 
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DOMESTIC FOOD PROGRAMS 


Compared with a year ago, 
consumers were able to allocate 
more of their budget to 
automobiles, furniture, 
gasoline, and oil, and they 
made relatively large shifts in 
their expenditures towards 
services, especially 
transportation services and cer- 
tain services necessary to 
maintain a household. 

Consumers are spending 11 
percent more on gas and elec- 
tricity primarily because prices/ 
have risen; they are spending 
12 percent more to maintain 
their automobiles, again pri- 
marily due to the increased 
prices. In addition, consumers 
are spending 20 percent more 
on airline tickets. This increase 
is due to two factors: incomes 
have increased so that more of 
the budget is available for air 
travel; and the price of airline 
tickets has remained relatively 
stable and some have actually 
declined. Gasoline and oil 
prices have risen, making air 
travel more attractive to the 
consumer. 

CHANGES IN FOOD EXPENDI- 
TURES THIRD QUARTER 1977 
(SEASONALLY ADJUSTEDI* 


From From 

second third 

quarter quarter 

1978 1977 

Percent 


Total food 


Current dollars , . . 

1.B 

108 

1972 dollars 

- 

-.3 

Food at home 

Current dollars . , . 

1.3 

10,8 

1972 dollars 

.3 

-.8 

Food away from home 

Current dollars . . 

2.0 

10.7 

1972 dollars 

-.6 

1.1 


^Preliminary. 


Fredericka Bunting 
and Tom Stucker 

( 202 ) 447-7348 


Family Food Programs 

Despite reductions in the 
unemployment rate, food stamp 
participation in the United 
States and District of Columbia 
has been rising steadily during 
calendar year 1978. Overall, 
participation is 2'/2 percent 
above what it was last year. 
The number of food stamp 
participants not receiving pub- 
lic assistance declined 1 
percent from a year ago; 
however, the number of public 
assistance participants has 
risen over 5 percent. 

At least part of the reason 
for the increases in 
participation is due to the cost- 
of-living increase in the 
allotment of stamps an eligible 
family may receive. Under cur- 
rent regulations, the level of 
income a family may receive 
and still remain eligible is tied 
directly to the allotment of 
stamps. The allotment is 
adjusted twice each year to 
reflect changes in the cost of 
the Thrifty Food Plan. Persons 
are eligible to participate in the 
program if the cost of food in 
the Thrifty Food Plan exceeds 
30 percent of family income. As 
the cost of the Thrifty Food 
Plan rises (because of higher 
food prices), the maximum 
income a family may earn and 
still remain eligible also rises. 
In January 1978, the maximum 
income a family of four could 


earn was $680 per month. In 
July, that maximum was 
increased to $607. 

Because of the increases in 
the allotment of stamps, aver- 
age bonus per person was 
nearly 10 percent above a year 
ago. The total value of bonus 
stamps issued during the third 
quarter of 1978 rose lO'/s 
percent while the total value of 
actual cash outlay for the 
stamps declined 3 percent, 
Overall, the total value of 
stamps issued rose nearly 5 
percent. 

New Law To Take Effect 

The major provisions in the 
Pood Stamp Act of 1977 
containing revisions in the 
Food Stamp Program will take 
effect January 1, 1979. They 
include the following: 

1. Participants will no 
longer be required to 
purchase a portion of 
their stamps. Instead, 
they will receive only the 
value of the bonus cou- 
pons. A family of four 
with an income of $607, 
will receive about $24 in 
coupons. It is expected 
that most of those 
entering the program 
when this provision 
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takes effect will be the 
elderly poor and the 
working poor. 

2. The cutoff level for net 
food stamp income will 
be set at the poverty 
level. This will reduce the 
maximum income a 
family may earn and 
still remain eligible for 
the program— thus ten- 
ding to cut participation. 

3. The ‘‘hardship 
deductions” will be 
replaced by a standard 
deduction of $60 plus a 
deduction of 20 percent 
of earned income. This 
will tend to eliminate 
some participants at the 
higher income levels by 
making it more difficult 
for middle income 


families to claim enough 
deductions to qualify. 
However, many working 
poor who did not have 
the necessary deductions 
may now become eligible 
as a result of the stan- 
dard deduction and the 
exclusion of 20 percent of 
earned income. 

4. The value of an 
automobile in excess of 
$4,500 will no longer be 
exempt from 
consideration in the 
assets limit unless it is 
used in the process of 
earning a living. 

The impact upon food 
expenditures will be mixed. 
Previously, a family of four 
that paid $158 for a coupon 
allotment of $182 would be 


EDERAL COST OF USDA FOOD PROGRAMS (BO STATES AND 
STRICT OF COLUMBIA ONLY}, 1976-1978 

1977 1978 


Item 

1976 

1976 

1977 

ill 

IV 

1 

IP 

lid 





Million dollars 




od stomps 

otol issued . , . 

7,680 

7,818 

7,425 

1,816 

1,784 

1,907 

1,861 

1,904 

onus stamps 2. . 

4,602 

4,657 

4,373 

1,069 

1,037 

1,168 

1,133 

1,182 

od distribution^ 
QBcly families . , 

11 

8 

11 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3hools^ , . , . » 

364 

448 

628 

88 

136 

203 

182 

66 

thor^ 

33 

33 

49 

11 

11 

28 

17 

23 

ild nutrition^ 
3hoo! lunch . , , 

1,340 

1,605 

1,645 

197 

625 

547 

486 

1,179 

shoo! breakfast 4 

94 

118 

147 

20 

49 

52 

47 

172 

30Cisl fOOd7 . , 

116 

240 

236 

132 

32 

36 

57 

131 

fecial milk . « « 

134 

147 

162 

20 

46 

41 

34 

129 

cs 

106 

182 

281 

71 

81 

89 

98 

108 

otal^ 

6,800 

7,337 

7,422 

1,612 

1,921 

2,167 

2,057 

2,992 


rellminary. ^fncludes Food Certificate Program. 3cost of food delivered to State dis- 
)ution centers, 'l Includes Special Food Services. ^ Includes supplemental food, Instltu- 
ns, elderly parsons. ^Money donated for local purchase of food. Excludes nonfood 
istance. ^ Includes child-care end Summer Food Progrems. ^Special Supplemental 
Qd Program for Women, Infants, and Children begun January 1974. 9 Excludes those 
>d stomps paid for by the recipient. Do not add to rounding. 


expected to spend the entire 
$182 on food. Under the new 
rules, they will be required to 
spend $24 on food—the value of 
the stamps received. However, 
a family of four with an 
income of $607 per month 
would tend to spend a 
relatively large portion of their 
income on food even in the 
absence of the program. The 
elimination of the purchase 
requirement might also induce 
more families to join the 
program.^ 

In an effort to improve the 
nutritional aspects of the 
program, starting January 1, 
1979, only those stores with at 
least 60 percent of sales made 
up of such staples as fresh 
meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
fruit, and dairy products will 
be authorized to accept food 
stamps. The sale of hot foods 
in exchange for food stamps 
will be prohibited. 

Other Family Feeding Programs 

Participation in the Needy 
Family Feeding Program rose 
from 80,000 in the third quarter 
of 1977 to 81,000 during the 
third quarter of 1978. However, 
the Federal cost of foods 
donated through this program 
declined 18 percent from a year 
ago. For the most part, this 
program has been replaced by 
the Food Stamp Program. 
Remaining operations are pri- 
marily located on Indian 
Reservations and in three 
counties in Washington State. 
However, the program does 
contain provisions for the 
distribution of commodities to 
areas hit by natural disaster. 


^For further details on theexpected 
impacts of the regulation changes, see 
National Food Review, NFR^l, January 
1978, pp. 10 to IL 
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Supplemental Food Programs 

USDA has two programs 
targeted at pregnant and 
breast-feeding women, infants, 
and small children. They are 
the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program and the 
Supplemental Food Program 
for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren (WIC). 

The Commodity 
Supplemental Food Program 
was originally designed to 
insure that mothers with 
infants received specific 
donated foods especially high 
in certain nutrients. Currently, 
approximately 104,000 persons 
in 12 States and the District of 
Columbia receive supplemental 
food under this program. 


Participation in the WIC 
program is increasing — aver- 
aging 1.3 million during the 
third quarter of 1978 — up 30 
percent from a year earlier. But 
distribution of WIC program 
funds has been varied. As a 
result, the rules for funding 
WIC are undergoing revision. 
A tentative formula used in the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1979 
(fourth quarter of calendar year 
1978) was based on such fac- 
tors as the number of children 
under 5 years of age at or 
below the 200-percent poverty 
level and the infant mortality 
rate. USDA is receiving public 
comments on this formula. 
These comments will be ana- 
lyzed before a decision is 
reached on a final formula to 


distribute WIC program 

National School Lunch Prosram 

Participation in the National 
School Lunch Program aver- 
aged 1.1 percent grea te r in 

1977/78 than in 1976/77 
(September-May). This increase 
was parallel to a 1 . 1 -percent 
increase in total luncHes 
served. In the past 2 years, the 
overall movement has been 
from free to reduced price and 
paid lunches. As the 1978/79 

school year progress es , the 
movement toward relatively 
fewer free lunches and more 
reduced price lunches may 
continue. The number of full- 
price lunches has increased 
slightly, relative to free 
lunches. 

School Breakfast Program 

The School Breakfast 
Program grew in 1977 and 
1978. Participation from 
September 1977 to May ltJ7H, 
increased at a rate 14.2 percent 
greater than in the same period 
in 1976/77. Preliminary esti- 
mates for July through 
September 1978 show an 
increase in participation of 26 
percent above the same period 
a year earlier. As with the 
School Lunch Program, there 
was a small movement within 
the program toward relatively 
more reduced price and paid 
breakfasts. There was also a 
small decrease in the number 
of free breakfasts relative to 
the total. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
LUNCHES SERVED 
SEPT. 1977- MAY 1978 

Million 



Ui/y 
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CONSUMERS AND WAREHOUSE STORES 


Anthony E. Gallo and Charles Handy (202) 447-8707 


Two experimental 
developments in food retailing, 
generic labeling and warehouse 
stores, have recently focused 
attention on shifts in consumer 
retailing preferences and the 
changing food merchandising 
industry. In the September 
1978 National Food Review, 
the role of generic products was 
analyzed. These products 
emphasize low price and are 
repositioning the private label 
brand. In this issue, we 
consider the recently enhanced 
role of warehouse stores in the 
food retailing system. 

Warehouse stores, quite 
unlike conventional 
supermarkets, vary greatly in 
the type of service and range of 
products offered. They com- 
monly operate on the principle 
of minimizing operating costs 
by offering spartan 
convenience. In return, 
consumers pay lower prices for 
the foods they buy. There are 
two basic types of warehouse 
stores: 

General warehouse stores 
tend to be nearly as large as 
conventional supermarkets and 


carry about 3,000 to 5,000 items 
compared with about 8,000 for 
a conventionalsupermarket. 
Warehouse stores generally 
carry only a limited selection of 
produce items and usually do 
not carry fresh meat. 

Box stores, on the other 
hand, are much smaller than 
supermarkets, generally 
carrying only about 500 fast- 
moving grocery items. They are 
usually about 7,000 square feet 
in size. Typically they sell no 
produce, meat, or items 
requiring refrigeration. These 
stores are not meant to serve 
the shopper's total food needs. 
They are often deliberately 
located nearby conventional 
supermarkets. 

Although the current 
experimentation with 

warehouse stores is still in its 
early stages, it is a significant 
development in terms of 
consumer food buying. For the 
first time since the rapid 
growth of supermarkets, there 
is an overt institutional 
attempt to provide a low-cost 
alternative for food shoppers. 


Rising incomes, changes in 
life styles, higher participation 
of women in the labor force, 
and changes in demography 
caused a rapid growth in 
conventional services offered 
by supermarkets. But offering 
these services also increased 
store construction and oper- 
ating costs and thus retail 
prices, Now, alternatives are 
being offered, taking 
advantage of the high cost 
structure built into 
conventional supei'markets. 

A larger segment of 
consumers are placing more 
emphasis on price and value 
than on convenience. By 
paring services and offering a 
limited assortment of fast- 
moving items, warehouse 
stores cut margins and prices 
significantly below those found 
in most supermarkets. 

Scope of Warehouse Stores 

It is estimated that there are 
about 500 warehouse stores in 
the United States; two-thirds 
are general warehouse stores 
and a third are limited assort- 
ment. Although they account 
for an insignificant portion of 
total retail food outlets, their 
number is increasing rapidly. 
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Sales data are not available, 
but estimates from private 
sources indicate that sales are 
between 1 and IV 2 billion dol- 
lars, comprising about 1 
percent of total grocery store 
sales in the United States. 

Holding Down Food Costs 

Although warehouse stores 
differ drastically in 
convenience and product price 
they have in common, to a 
varying degree, the following 
characteristics: 

• A limited selection of 
foods offered, 

• Items sold directly from 
the container, 

• A sparse atmosphere— no 
fancy fixtures or flooring, 

• Perishables are limited or 
nonexistent, 

• Goods are not individually 
price marked (where per- 
mitted by law), 

• There are no shopping 
bags, consumers supply 
their own, 

Consumer interest in 
warehouse stores appears 
rooted in food price inflation. 
Retail food prices rose dt a 
yearly computed growth rate of 
about 9‘/2 percent between 1972 
and 1977. During the past 6 
years, the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) for food at home 
has risen at about the same 
yearly increase as disposable 
income, which contrasts to the 
previous 5-year span when 
prices for food at home rose at 
about half the pace of 
disposable income. Although 
nonfood prices have also risen, 
the increase has been slower 
than for food price. Given the 
more frequent occurrence of 


TYPICAL FORMATS OF DIFFERENT RETAIL 
FOOD ESTABLISHMENTS 



Warehouse 

Store 

Limited 

Assortment 

Conventional 

Supermarket 


Percent 



Gross Margin 

12.0 

12-13 

17.3 

Payroll 

4-6 

3.0 

8.9 

Ottier Expenses .... 

6.0 

4.7 

7 3 

Total Expense, . , . 

10.5 

in 

16.2 

Pretax Profit 

1. 5-2.5 

1 8 

1 1 


dollars 



New Store Size . . . 

15.000-25,000 

7,500 

30,000 

(sq ftJ 




Items Stocked . . . . 

2000-5000 

600 

8,000 


Source: Derived from Gerke Economics, 
Magazine, and Progressive Grocer 


food purchase, food price 
increases tend to be more 
noticeable. 

Economies of scale in food 
purchasing may also be an 
important factor contributing 
to the increased consumer 
interest in warehouse stores— 
especially for large families. 
The cost of feeding each family 
member declines because of 
greater efficiency in bulk food 
purchase and preparation. 
Recent data indicate that food 
expenditures per person for 
large families are less than 
half of those for single-person 
households. Large families 
spend considerably less per 
person on away-from-home eat- 
ing (less than a fourth than the 
one-person family), but also 
spend much less per person on 
at-home food purchases. 
Purchasing in bulk at discount 
prices helps hold down these 
costs even more. 

However, the potential of 
warehouse stores for holding 
down total food costs is limited 
by two factors. First, is the 
lack of perishable items. Sec- 


Data in Cham Store Ago, Supermarkotino 


ond, is the willingness of 
consumers to forego 
convenience for price. 

Perishables and refrigerated 
products account for about 60 
percent of the food-at-home 
market basket. Since these 
products are generally 
unavailable or available only 
to a limited degree in 
warehouse stores, the role of 
such stores in holding down 
total food costs is limited. 

However, convenience may 
be an even more important fac- 
tor in limiting the use of 
warehouse stores. Almost 40 
percent of consumers in a 
recent USDA sample placed 
satisfaction and convenience 
as their first priority in food 
store selection. Since 
warehouse stores are open 
fewer hours, offer fewojf 
commodities, and offer less 
service, this segment of the 
market will likely continue to 
shop primarily in conventional 
supermarkets. 



Why Warehouse Stores? 

Several demographic and 
marketing changes have 
contributed to the recent 
development of warehouse 
stores as an alternative to the 
supermarket. While 
expenditures in the food-at- 
home market have risen over 
the past decade, moat of the 
gain in the total food dollar 
has gone to food eaten away 
from home. In 1960, food 
purchased for preparation at 
home accounted for about 
three-fourths of total food 
purchases. By 1977, less than 
two-thirds of all food 
expenditures were accounted 
for by these purchases. 
Purchases in the food-away- 
from-home market rose from 
about a fourth to over a third 
of the total. Moreover, 
increases in the population rate 
have subsided in recent years, 
and the rate is expected to 
diminish even further over the 
next few decades. 

Changes in the cost struc- 
ture of the food retailing 
industry, however, appear to be 
playing an even greater role in 
the development of warehouse 
stores. Labor costs, which have 
been rising each year, 
constitute about 9 percent of 
total operating costs, while 
energy, land and rent, and 
advertising costs have also 
risen sharply. In addition, 
product proliferation, offering 
only marginal product 
differentiation, has also raised 
space costs. 

Operating costs for 
warehouse and limited assort- 
ment stores differ from the 


costs for a conventional 
supermarket. Grossmargins 
are about 12-13 percent for the 
warehouse store compared with 
about 20-21 percent for the 
conventional supermarket. 
Because gross margins are 
lower, volume sales are quite 
important to warehouse stores. 

Payroll costs are 
considerably lower, reflecting 
not only shorter hours, but in 
many instances the use of part- 
time and nonunion labor. Since 
the customer does his own bag- 


PERtSHABLE AND NONPERISH- 
ABLE FOODS IN RELATION TO 
THE FOOD-AT-HOWIE DOLLAR 

Total 

Foot-at- 

Homo 

Expend- 

itures 

{Percent) 


Perishables 


Beef 

179.71 

16,5 

Pork 

101.87 

8.8 

Other meats .... 

44.92 

3.8 

Poultry 

63.90 

4.7 

Fish 

31.97 

2.7 

E90S 

28.12 

2.4 

Milk 

94.67 

8.2 

Dairy 

64.72 

5.4 

Fresh fruits 

44 46 

3,9 

Fresh vegetables . , 

50.24 

4.4 

Total Perishable . . . 

634.58 

59.8 

Nonperlshables 

Cereal products , . 

34.56 

a.u 

Bakery ....... 

103.68 

9.0 

Processed fruits . . . 

36.09 

3.0 

Processed vegetables 

38.60 

3.3 

Sugar and sweets . . 
Nonalcoholic 

34.72 

3.0 

beverages 

87.73 

7.6 

Fats and oils 

30.70 

2,7 

Prepared foods . . . 

95.69 

8,2 

Total nonperlshable. 

619.96 

39,8 

Total Food-at-Homo 

Expenditures .... 

1,164.54 

100 


Source: 1972-74 Consumer Expenditures 
Survey. 


ging, marking (where permitted 
by law), and carryout, much of 
the labor cost is shifted to the 
consumer. 

Nonpayroll expenses are 
also lower, but the differential 
is less than for payroll 
expenses. Advertising expenses 
are considerably lower, since 
the basic warehouse store relies 
largely on word-of-mouth. 
Merchandising tools such as 
trading stamps and games of 
chance are essentially non- 
existent in warehouse stores. 
Since perishables are limited 
and store hours are shorter, 
energy costs are also kept to a 
minimum. In addition, smaller 
store size and more efficient 
use of space also help hold 
down costs. 

Warehouse Stores 
as a Viable Alternative 

Warehouse stores apparently 
represent a viable alternative 
to consumers who are willing 
to trade convenience for price. 
It is unlikely that such stores 
will replace the more tradi- 
tional supermarket. Warehouse 
stores are primarily designed 
for cost-conscious consumers. 
Presently they take only a 
small portion of the consumers' 
total food marketing bill and 
they require a relatively large 
tradeoff of convenience for 
price. Much of the apparent 
willingness to trade off 
convenience for price will be 
influenced by trends in farnily 
size, the rate of food price 
inflation, and the level of 
employment and income. 
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TOTAL FOOD EXPENDITURES: 
SOME FURTHER DELIIMEATIONS 


Mike Belongia and Alden C. Manchester (202) 447-7321 


In the April 1978 issue of the 
National Food Review, a new 
time series of total food 
expenditures (TFE) was 
reported for the first time. As 
noted then, the new series is 
more inclusive than either the 
Personal Consumption 
Expenditure (PCE) series pub- 
lished by the Department of 
Commerce or the domestic 
farm food expenditure series of 
the USDA. 

The expenditures reported in 
the PCE include only personal 
consumption expenditures and 
thereby exclude furnished 
meals (except those furnished 
to employees) and most busi- 
ness meals. The USDA 
marketing bill reports only the 
expenditures for U.S. farm- 
produced foods. Imported foods, 
seafood, and other foods with- 
out a farm product base are 
excluded. With those omissions, 
neither series really answers 
the question of what was the 
total food expenditure in any 
given year. 

The complete USDA TFE 
data series includes about 125 
expenditure categories and 
identities. In the April report, 
however, only data for the 
major components of the TFE 
series were published. This 
article provides a further 
delineation of that series. The 
categories reported here are for 
expenditures on food for off- 
premise use and expenditures 


for meals and snacks. 
Together, these two major 
categories sum to the total 
value of expenditures on food.^ 

Food Sales Breakdowns 

Retail food stores have his- 
torically accounted for the larg- 
est share of all expenditures on 
food for off-premise use. In 
1954, retail food stores 
accounted for 76 percent of 
food expenditures for off- 
premise use. This share had 
grown to 87 percent in 1977, or 
$124 billion of the $143 billion 
spent for all food (sales plus 
nonsales). This is the only food 
sales category to show a 
marked increase over time. 
This increase reflects the 
expansion anddiversification 
of supermarkets and food 
chains. 

The only other grouping to 
register a significant shift in 
its share of off-premise 
expenditures is the home 
delivery category. From a high 
of 8 percent in 1964, home 
delivery sales dropped to only 
1.4 percent of food-at-home 
sales in 1977. The gradual 
decline, averaging over 4 
percent per year during the 
past 24 years, reflects one of 
many changes in food-buying 
behavior which has occurred as 
our society has become more 
mobile. 


Expenditures on 
Meals and Snacks 

There have been two major 
shifts in the share of 
expenditures accounted for by 
the meals and snacks 
categories. Eating and drink- 
ing places have gradually 
increased their share of all 
expenditures on meals and 
snacks from 55 to 67 percent. 
Conversely, the percentage of 
expenditures accounted for by 
furnished meals declined from 
18 percent to less than 9 
percent. Again, both changes 
suggest that increased mobili ty 
and increased incomes have led 
to a relatively larger share of 
expenditures being directed to 
dining away from home. 

The data presented here 
provide more detailed 
information about total food 
expenditures than has 
previously been published. 
While the breakdowns 
presented are still highly 
aggregated, it is a further stop 
to providing a consistent, alt- 
inclusive time series of food 
expenditures. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR MEALS AND SNACKS, 1954-77 


Year 


Eating and 
drinking ptacesl 

Hotels and 
motelsl 

Retail stores, 
direct sellings 

Recreational 

places^ 

Schools and 
colleges^ 

All others 

Total 





Million dollars 




1954 


8,008 

752 

1,428 

268 

1,073 

3,345 

14,874 

1955 


8,490 

809 

1.466 

306 

1,219 

3,197 

15,501 

1956 

. . 

8,992 

875 

1,544 

345 

1,410 

2,154 

16,320 

1957 


9,409 

932 

1,602 

332 

1,554 

3.260 

1 7,089 

1953 


9,447 

922 

1,607 

346 

1,697 

3,398 

17,416 

1959 

. . 

10,102 

962 

1,684 

373 

1,888 

3,348 

1 8,372 

1960 

. 

10,505 

1,028 

1,720 

409 

2,021 

3,425 

19,168 

1961 


10,907 

1,061 

1,743 

440 

2,199 

3.546 

19,896 

1962 

• . 

11,624 

1,134 

1,813 

460 

2,396 

3,649 

21,070 

1963 

. . 

12,247 

1,200 

1,854 

471 

2,547 

3,701 

22,020 

1964 


13,156 

1,289 

1,988 

481 

2,737 

3.818 

23,469 

1965 

. 

14,444 

1,409 

2,162 

565 

2,988 

4.040 

25.508 

1966 


15,768 

1,541 

2,346 

524 

3,202 

4,618 

28,059 

1967 


16,584 

1,623 

2,436 

541 

3,558 

4,873 

29,625 

1968 


18,589 

1,699 

2,709 

691 

3,842 

5,041 

32,471 

1969 


20,092 

1,708 

2,972 

633 

4,206 

5,413 

35,024 

1970 


22,496 

1,661 

3,307 

688 

4,435 

5,562 

38,369 

1971 


24,059 

2,061 

3,601 

724 

4,962 

5,546 

40,953 

1972 


26,278 

2,355 

3,889 

784 

5,305 

6,758 

44,429 

1973 


29,524 

2,573 

4,278 

880 

5,620 

6,432 

49,297 

1974 


33,372 

2,776 

4,640 

1,022 

6,336 

7.429 

55,575 

1975 


38,371 

3,070 

4,877 

1,103 

7,108 

8,098 

62.627 

1076 


43,827 

3,576 

6,207 

1,233 

7,903 

8.521 

70,267 

1977^ 


48,721 

3,880 

6,576 

1,420 

8,391 

9,302 

77,290 


^Including tips. 2 including vending machine operators but not vending machines operated by other organizations ^jipQiuding motion 
picture theaters, bowling alleys, pool parlors, sports arenas, camps, amusement parks, golf and country clubs, ^includes school food subsi- 
dies, Including military exchanges and clubs, railroad dining cars, airline food service, food service in manufacturing plants, institutions, 
hospitals, boarding houses, fraternities and sororities, civic and social organizations, food supplied military forces and civilian ermployees. 
^IVolimlnary, 


EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD FOR OFF-PREMISE USE, 1954-77 


Year 

Food 

stores^ 

Other 
stores 2 

Home 

delivered^ 

AAHi* . Farmers, 

51 ets4 '^anufaciurers, 
wholesalers 

Total sales 

Nonsales^ 

Total 





Million dollars 




1954 

33,140 

2,235 

3,061 

311 

1,536 

40,689 

3,693 

44,382 

1955 


2,314 

3,506 

338 

1,547 

41,971 

3.661 

46,622 

1956 


2,322 

3,491 

365 

1,553 

43,626 

3,632 

47,153 

1957 


2,529 

3,482 

694 

1,681 

46,396 

3,665 

60,065 

1958 

40,348 

2,616 

3,450 

423 

1,577 

48,113 

3,820 

ei ,933 

1969 


2,332 

3,342 

505 

1,685 

48,676 

3,621 

52,197 

1960 

42,088 

2,232 

3,279 

665 

1,642 

49.806 

3,536 

63,592 

1961 


2,179 

3,108 

631 

1,652 

60,280 

3,556 

53,866 

1962 


2,265 

2,945 

712 

1,698 

61,299 

3,675 

64.874 

1963 


2,247 

2,790 

706 

1,726 

51,663 

3,542 

55,205 

1964 


2,267 

2,653 

849 

1,746 

63,930 

3,574 

67.509 

1966 


2,294 

2,694 

972 

1,767 

56,803 

3,653 

60,466 

1966 


2,351 

2,690 

1,087 

1,863 

69,327 

3,761 

63,088 

1967 


2,125 

2,662 

1,193 

1,793 

59,382 

3,637 

63,020 

1968 


2,260 

2,614 

1,239 

1,868 

63,244 

3,547 

67,091 

1969 


2,295 

2,530 

1,326 

1,957 

68.039 

4,186 

72,225 

1970 


2,571 

2,457 

1,424 

2,073 

74,485 

4,591 

79,076 

1971 

70,120 

2,482 

2,348 

1,569 

2,087 

78,606 

4,865 

83,415 

1972 


2,596 

2,248 

1,740 

2,133 

82,110 

5,079 

87,184 

1973 

63,396 

2,775 

2,186 

1.987 

2,523 

92,848 

6,009 

98,857 

1074 


2,936 

2,275 

2,276 

2,614 

106,022 

6,717 

112,739 

197 B 

107,302 

3,102 

2,199 

2,604 

2,750 

117,957 

7,143 

126,105 

1976 


3,306 

2,117 

2,607 

2,959 

125,059 

7,640 

132,699 

1977 Y 


3,638 

1,976 

2,616 

3,101 

135,239 

8,325 

143,664 


1 Excludes estimated sales to restaurants and Institutions, ^Includes eating and drinking places, and trailer parks. ^Includes mail order. 
^Commissary stores and exchanges. ^USDA donations to families and home production {farm and nonfarm), ^preliminary. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 1954-77 


Food and off*prem»se use Meals and snacks A^cohof]c beverapos 


Year All food 



Sales 

Nonsates 

Total 

Sales 

Nonsales 

Total 


Packaged 

Drjnks 

Total 






Mttfion doHars 





1954 

40,639 

3,693 

44,382 

11,908 

2,966 

14,874 

59,256 

5,254 

4,688 

9,04 2 

1955 

41,971 

3,651 

45,622 

12,682 

2,819 

15,501 

61,123 

5,483 

4,803 

1 0.2i>6 

1956 

43,526 

3,632 

47,153 

13,505 

2.815 

16,320 

63,478 

5,965 

5,025 

10,99C 

1957 

46.396 

3,669 

50,065 

14,172 

2,917 

1 7,089 

61,154 

6,376 

5,156 

11.632 

1958 

48,113 

3,820 

51,933 

14,360 

3.056 

17,415 

69,349 

6,658 

5,217 

II.OVG 

1959 

48.576 

3,621 

52,197 

15,365 

3.012 

18,377 

70,574 

7,046 

5,370 

12.4ie 

I960 .... 

49,806 

3,536 

53,592 

16,084 

3.084 

19,168 

72,560 

7,207 

5,452 

1 2,659 

1961 

50,280 

3,556 

53,866 

16,692 

3,204 

19,896 

73,762 

7,175 

5,512 

12,687 

1962 .... 

51,299 

3,576 

54,874 

17,756 

3,320 

21,076 

75,950 

7,674 

5,664 

13,338 

1963 .... 

51,663 

3,542 

55.205 

18,646 

3,374 

22,028 

77.225 

7,984 

5,842 

1 3,826 

1964 ... . 

53,930 

3,574 

57,504 

19,957 

3,512 

23,449 

80,973 

8,472 

6,048 

14,620 

1966 . 

56,803 

3,653 

60,456 

21,899 

3,649 

25,548 

86,004 

8,963 

6,326 

15,2»9 

1966 . 

59,327 

3,761 

63,088 

23,907 

4,152 

28,069 

91,147 

9,656 

6,710 

16,306 

1967 ... . 

59,382 

3,617 

63,020 

25,274 

4,351 

29,625 

92,645 

10,119 

6,728 

17,05 7 

1968 

63,244 

3.547 

67,051 

27,909 

4,562 

32,471 

99,562 

10,942 

7,443 

18.386 

1969 

68,039 

4,186 

72,225 

30,108 

4,916 

36,024 

107,249 

11,680 

7,769 

19,449 

1970 

74,485 

4,591 

79,076 

33,251 

5,118 

38,369 

117,445 

12,818 

8,654 

21,472 

1971 

78,606 

4,865 

83,415 

35,433 

5,521 

40,953 

124,368 

13,955 

9,156 

23,1 1 1 

1972 

82,110 

5,079 

87,189 

38,505 

5,924 

44,429 

131,618 

15,026 

9,656 

24,682 

1973 . ... 

92,848 

6,009 

98,857 

42,688 

6,689 

49,297 

148,154 

16,166 

10,464 

26,030 

1974 

. 106,022 

6,717 

112,739 

47,594 

7,981 

55,575 

168,314 

17,763 

11,315 

29,138 

1975 , . . . 

117,957 

7,143 

125,105 

53,702 

8,925 

63,627 

187,732 

19,351 

12,628 

31 ,079 

1976 

. 125,069 

7,640 

132,699 

60,546 

9,721 

70,267 

202,966 

20,864 

14,005 

34 ,869 

19771 

135,239 

8,325 

143,564 

66,696 

10,594 

77,290 

220,854 

21,468 

15,066 

37,024 


^Preliminary, 
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PICK YOUR OWN 
AND ROADSIDE STANDS: 
WHO'S BUYING AND WHY? 


Jon Weimer 
( 202 ) 447-8707 

Direct marketing involves 
any commerical activity where 
the producer sells directly to 
the consumer. This face-to-face 
marketing is, of course, not 
new. But a number of factors 
have recently converged to 
encourage additional “direct” 
sales. 

One of these factors is the 
Farmer-to-Consumer Direct 
Marketing Act (Public Law 94- 
463). This law was enacted in 
October 1976, and made direct 
marketing an officially 
recognized program. Appropri- 
ations of $600,000 for 1977 and 
$1.6 million for 1978 were made 
available to the States to 
develop and expand direct 
marketing through educational 
and service projects. 

The Farmer-to-Consumer 
Direct Marketing Act and sub- 
sequent proposed amendments 
to it are a reaction to what 
some feel are imbalances in the 
present marketing system, and 
to the social inequities gener- 
ated by the struc- 
tural/organizational changes 
that have occurred in the food 
system in the past two decades. 
These imbalances relate pri- 
marily to the increasing share 
of food expenditures that pay 
for food marketing costs. 
Increased labor and energy 
coats in recent years have 
helped to widen the marketing 
margin. 


The structural/organization- 
al changes relate to the 
growth of conglomerate 
firms in parts of the 
food industry, and the 
emergence of the large cor- 
porate commercial farms suited 
to volume production. As a 
result, there has been a concern 
about market access and equi- 
table incomes for the small 
producer. 

Direct marketing outlets can 
take several forms. The most 
familiar are; pick-your-own; 
farm or roadside stands; road- 
side/curbside stands in town; 
farmers' markets where food 
products are sold from trucks 
or stalls; and home delivery or 
truck selling house-to-house. 

In the winter of 1978, ESCS 
conducted a national proba- 
bility survey of 1,360 food shop- 
pers to assess the interest in 
using various food outlets, 
including direct marketing out- 
lets, and to assess the 
importance of these outlets in 
consumer purchases of selected 
commodities. 

This article describes the cli- 
entele of, and purchases from, 
pick-your-own operations and 
roadside stands in the country. 
These two outlets probably 
represent, the “purest” forms of 
direct marketing-selling food- 
stuffs directly from producer to 
consumer without any 
intermediaries. The other out- 
lets investigated in the survey 
more likely, although not nec- 
essarily involve intervening 


f arm-to -cons umer transactions 
such as merchants buying from 
wholesale outlets or farmers, 
then reselling to consumers. 
Pick-Your-Own (PYO) 

It is estimated that there 
were slightly over 3,000 pick- 
your-own operations in 
existence in 1976. This estimate 
does not include information 
from all States nor does it 
include “clean-up” activities at 
the end of harvesting. 

Approximately 18 percent of 
the surveyed households 
patronized this kind of outlet in 
1977. Generally, the proportion 
of households making 
purchases from this kind of 
outlet was positively related to 
household size, presence of chil- 
dren, and income. Households 
that maintained a garden in 
recent years were more likely to 
frequent a PYO than were 
households that did not have a 
garden. It may be that such 
households are more appre- 
ciative of fresh produce 
obtainable at such outlets. In 
addition, frequenting PYOs, 
along with gardening, may 
reflect a lifestyle for these 
households that places empha- 
sis on “getting back to nature.” 

Attaining a better quality 
product — fresher, better taste, 
better appearance— and saving 
money were the two attributes 
cited most often by the clientele 
of PYOs, Also, about one-fifth 
of the shoppers in these 
households considered using 
PYOs an enjoyable outing. In 
view of the demographics asso- 
ciated with frequenting this 
type of outlet— larger 
households, and those with 
children— PYOs undoubtedly 
serve as a form of recreation 
for many of these households. 
A majority of the PYO 
customers (59 percent) 
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indicated no problems or 
inconveniences associated with 
such outlets. The most fre- 
quently mentioned 
inconvenience (cited by one- 
fifth of the customers) was 
traveling to and from such 
sites. 

Country Roadside Stands 

Approximately 9, 000 road- 
side stands were estimated to 
exist in 1976. These operations 
may consist of temporary or 
permanent structures that are 
presumably owned by the 
producer of the foodstuffs sold. 

About 38 percent of the 
respondents surveyed indicated 
that they purchased food at a 
farm or roadside stand in the 
country. The proportion of 
respondents buying from such 
an outlet increased positively 
with respondents' education, 
size of household, and income. 
Again, as with the PYO, 
households frequenting a coun- 
try roadside stand were more 
likely to have had a garden in 
recent years. Incidence of 
purchases at these sites was 
more evident in the Northeast 
region of the country, reflecting 
perhaps a predominance of 
roadside stands in this 
geographic area. 

Better quality food and lower 
prices were cited moat often as 
the advantages to shopping at 
this kind of outlet. Most of the 
roadside stand users (62 
percent) cited no specific 
disadvantage, while a 
relatively small number of 
users (17 percent) indicated 
that traveling to and from this 
kind of outlet was an 
inconvenience. 


Commodities Purchased 

Close to half of the 
respondents surveyed (43 
percent) claimed to have 
purchased food products at 
either a PYO or country road- 
side stand. 

As might he expected, fresh 
fruit and fresh vegetables were 
the commodities purchased 
most often. About 36 percent 
purchased fresh fruit and 
approximately 29 percent 
purchased fresh vegetables at 
either of these two outlets. The 
relatively large spread between 
the prices that farmers receive 
and consumers pay in retail 
stores for these products make 
direct marketing beneficial to 
both farmers and consumers. 
In addition, these outlets 
provide an opportunity for 
access to consumers which oth- 
erwise would probably not exist 
for small producers. 

Eggs were reportedly 
purchased at either a PYO or 
country stand by about 8 
percent of the respondents, and 
beef was bought at one or the 
other of these two kinds of out- 
lets by approximately 3 
percent. The other selected 
commodities were purchased by 
less than 1 percent of the 
respondents at either one of 
these two operations. 

To get some idea as to quan- 
tity purchased, respondents 
were asked to estimate the 
percentage of a specific food 
they purchased at each outlet. 
Food shoppers, on the average, 
estimated that only about 7 
percent of their total fresh fruit 
purchase and about 6 percent 
of their total fresh vegetable 
purchase were done at either a 
PYO or roadside stand. 
Approximately 80 percent of 
food shoppers' total purchase 
of these two commodities was 
estimated to have taken place 


at a supermarket or grocery 
store. About 5 percent of food 
shoppers' total egg purchase 
and 2 percent of their total beef 
purchase was estimated to 
have been bought at these two 
outlets. Less than 1 percent of 
the total purchase for each of 
the other commodities was esti- 
mated to have taken place at 
these sites. Obviously, 
consumers in 1976 perceived 
that a relatively small 
proportion of their food 
purchases took place at these 
outlets. 

Future Purchases 

All respondents were asked 
to indicate whether they 
expected to buy food from each 
of these two outlets within the 
next year. About 24 percent of 
the food shoppers said they 
planned to patronize a PYO. 
This represents a slight 
increase from that proportion 
(18 percent) who said they were 
already buying from this out- 
let. About 39 percent of the 
respondents stated they 
intended to buy from a country 
roadside stand. This compares 
with 38 percent already 
indicating they had been 
making purchases at this typo 
of outlet. Respondents 
intending to buy from a spe- 
cific outlet were largely the 
same respondents who had 
already been making purchases 
at that outlet. This is also evi- 
dent from the similarity of the 
demographic information (edu- 
cation, income, etc.) between 
“actual purchasers’’ and 
"intended purchasers.’’ 

Conclusions 

The Farmer-to-Consumer 
Direct Marketing Act was 
designed to support and 
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ot this Act in terms ot its 
contribution toward encour- 
aging more consumers to 
purchase at these types of out- 
lets. 

It is apparent from this 
survey that consumers who 
have actually purchased food- 
stuffs from PYOs and roadside 
stands are satisfied with these 
operations. However, the actual 
or perceived benefits attributed 
to these outlets— better quality 
food and lower prices— may not 
be sufficient to increase the 
incidence of purchasers at 
these outlets much beyond the 
“core” of consumers who are 
currently doing so. For some 
consumers, there may be too 
much of an effort involved in 
patronizing these outlets. In 
the case of PYOs, there is the 
actual harvesting to be done by 
the purchasers. For both PYOs 
and roadside stands, there may 
be relatively long distances 
involved to get to these sites 
for a number of consumers. 
This travel problem, as men- 
tioned previously, was the rea- 
son cited most often by those 
respondents who indicated they 
would not buy at any direct 
marketing outlet in the immedi- 
ate future. 

It remains to be seen if 
promotional efforts empha- 
sizing access to fresher, better 
quality foods at lower prices 
will be sufficient to persuade 
more consumers to purchase at 
these sites. Furthermore, it is 
indeterminable at this time, 
whether societal phenomena {a 
back-to-nature orientation, nos- 
talgia, etc.) will 
demonstratively affect 
purchasing at these outlets 
over the long term. 


FOOD PROCESSINGS 


John M. Connor 
( 608 ) 263-3981 

A great deal of structural 
change has taken place in the 
food processing sector during 
the last 30 years. A recent 
study of 25 large food 
processing firms showed that 
the proportion of company 
sales outside the two principal 
industries of each firm more 
than doubled from 1960 to 
1971. These changed conditions 
raise questions about 
performance and the need for 
public policies. 

Public policies toward 
conglomerate firms depend 
largely on which incentives are 
believed to be encouraging 
conglomeration.! There appear 
to be three basic sets of 
motivations: increased growth, 
greater profitability, and 
reduced risk from changes in 
demand. 

Growth, primarily via the 
merger route, is a complement 
to the more basic objective of 
higher profits. Improved 
performance from 
conglomerate growth could 
come from two different 
sources: greater firm efficiency, 
both in a static as well as 
dynamic sense, and the 
expansion or retention of 
market power. At the present 
time there is little empirical 
evidence to indicate which is 
the more important incentive. 
However, a study by Leonard 
Weiss provides some evidence 


that mergers may not result in 
increased firm efficiency. There 
is ample case study evidence of 
some firms holding 
considerable conglomerate 
market power. Increasingly 
there are those who feel it 
would be in the public interest 
to take steps to control the 
market power of those 
conglomerate firms that 
already exist and to remove the 
socially undesirable incentives 
encouraging conglomerate 
mergers. 

Policy Alternatives 

Suggested public remedies 
run the gamut from relatively 
moderate tinkering with the 
present system of rules and 
laws to fairly ambitious, large- 
scale legislative changes. Some 
of the more modest proposals 
include more detailed corporate 
disclosure, increased antitrust 
resources, taxation and 
accounting rule changes, and 
Federal chartering. The more 
radical reforms include merger 
law changes and divestiture 
through direct legislation. Pub- 


★ Kditors Note: This is the final 
article in n series addressing issues 
related to the growth of conglomerate 
firms in food processing. Previous 
articles are found in the June and 
September 1978 National Food Feuiew, 
Viewe expressed in these articles are 
those of the author and do not neccs- 
earily reflect official positions of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

‘Since conglomerates in food 
processing do not differ in the abstract 
from other conglomerates, the policies 
reviewed here pertain to all 
conglomerate firms. 
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lie policy commentators gener- 
ally agree, though, that present 
policies are inadequate to deal 
with conglomerate mergers 
since they were designed to 
deal with single-product firms. 

Thepresentline-of-businesa 
reporting requirement of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC), in force since 
January 1971, has been crit- 
icized since the categories are 
defined by the companies and 
are not consistent over time. 
For example, subpoenaed data 
from nine large conglomerates 
show that they had 361 distinct 
divisions, each corresponding 
to a related product line, yet 
their public annual reports 
showed only 25 lines of busi- 
ness. 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) instituted its own 
line-of-business disclosure 
program in 1975. The program 
affects about 500 large 
manufacturing firms. Those 
firms are now required to 
report sales and profits in 275 
industrial categories. Though 
more than one-third of the 
affected companies have 
refused to comply, its legality 
has so far been upheld by the 
courts. However, these data 
will only be available to a 
small number o Government 
officials for antitrust 
enforcementpurposes.Thus, 
there will remain a 
considerable loss of 
informationto stockholders, 


the public, and potentially 
entrant firms. 

Changing tax laws and 
accounting rules have also 
been suggested as a way to 
reduce or eliminate some of the 
financial incentives that exist 
for conglomerate mergers. 
Problems associated with cor- 
porate reporting and methods 
of financial consolidation have 
already been mentioned. Other 
concerns have focused on such 
devices as “pooling of interest” 
accounting, changing 
depreciation methods, the 
amortization of goodwill 
accounts, and capital gains 
deferral. 

“Pooling of interest” can 
occur when two firms merge by 
exchanging stock. By doing 
this they can artificially inflate 
earnings by understating the 
value of the new company's 
assets. 

Capital gains deferral can be 
an especially large source of 
future profits for a 
conglomerate that takes over a 
financial institution. 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph (ITT) for example, 
has apparently been able to 
boost its profits by selling 
stocks from the portfolio of its 
Hartford Fire Insurance sub- 
sidiary. In 1971, Hartford had 
over $250 million in 
“unrealized” capital gains 
which ITT could have 
converted to profits. A similar 
arrangement is made possible 
by tax laws that permit the 
deferral of profits of foreign 
subsidiaries. Most rule changes 
along these lines would tend to 
lower the reported profits of 
conglomerates. 


Antitrust Reform 

Many writers consider that, 
while the current antitrust laws 
may be sufficient for the social 
control of conglomerate finns, 
the resources available for 
enforcement may well be inade- 
quate, Many of the precedent- 
making antitrust cases of the 
past have involved the Govern- 
ment against large cor- 
porations such as Standard 
Oil, Alcoa, or the Tobacco 
Trust. These cases hnve 
inevitably required long peri- 
ods of investigation, prepa- 
ration, “discovery,” and argu- 
ment in court. The current 
Government cases against the 
breakfast cereal makers and 
IBM, for example, are both 
likely to take over 10 years 
before final disposition. The 
public agencies are sometimes 
outmatched in resources. For 
example, American Telephone 
and Telegraph has budgeted 
over $60 million in legal costa 
in a suit brought by the 
Antitrust Division; this is throe 
times greater than the total 
annual budget of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of 
Justice. 

Current merger laws and 
guidelines are considered intul- 
equate to deal with 
conglomerate mergers. Several 
merger “doctrines” apply to 
conglomerate-type mergera. 
Generally, acquisitions by com- 
panies considered likely to 
enter the field of the acquired 
firm (leading potential entrant) 
and acquisitions having large 
reciprocity or cross-sub- 
sidization possibilities will be 



Further amendments may be 
in order for those parts of the 
Clayton Act which prohibit 
“interlocks” of competing com- 
panies through stock own- 
ership or common directors. 
The original intent of the Act 
was to prevent firms from 
agreeing not to enter into a 
field that competes with 
potential rivals. Given the 
diversity of today's 
conglomerates, it is arguable 
that all large companies are 
potential competitors. 
Moreover, there is ample evi- 
dence of a proliferation of 
indirect corporate interlocks 
through third-firm directorate 
links (particularly via the larg- 
est financial institutions) and 
the ownership of joint ventures. 
These interlocks may, it is 
believed, violate the intent of 
the Clayton Act. 

Legislative Changes 


time to time, to consider 
divestiture initiatives. 
However, only widespread pub- 
lic concern over food scarcity, 
food safety, or food prices 
would likely engender such 
action in the food industry. 

Federal chartering is 
another proposal that some see 
as a way to impose higher 
standards of social 
responsibility on the largest 
U.S. corporations. This option 
also requires legislation. The 
evolution of State chartering, it 
is alleged, has contributed to a 
steady erosion of stockholders' 
rights and a concurrent rise in 
managements' discretionary 
powers. Federal chartering for 
the largest U.S. corporations 
could require “public” members 
on the boards of directors and 
increased disclosure of a firm's 
operations, profits, and taxes. 


challenged. However, merger 
guidelines with respect to large 
firms per se are somewhat 
unclear at present. In 1969, the 
Antitrust Division announced 
that all large mergers by any 
of the 250 largest industrial 
firms would be challenged in 
the courts, but these rules have 
been withdrawn. 

One suggested policy change 
is to put the burden of proof of 
the social desirability of a 
merger on the merging firms. 
On the other hand, the law 
could require a positive finding 
by the FTC that a proposed 
merger is in the public interest 
before it is permitted. Such leg- 
islation would alleviate the 
common problem of a court's 
reluctance to order divestiture 
of companies that have already 
been combined for several 
years. 

Other antitrust doctrines 
may need to be reexamined. 
One loophole in the merger 
laws concerns “toehold" 
acquisitions. Since at least 
1968 (the Procter & Gamble— 
Clorox and General Foods— 
S.O.S. cases), the acquisition of 
small firms has been explicitly 
permitted. The “failing firm” 
doctrin— permitting the 
acquisition of a firm likely to 
go out of business if the merger 
will “save" the company and 
the jobs associated with it — is 
another potential problem. The 
main problem in this case is in 
determining whether a firm is 
actually going to fail or 
whether its financial condition 
is exaggerated in order to get 
the merger approved. 


Virtually all the policy 
options discussed so far would 
require the use of regulatory 
agencies and the judicial sys- 
tem. At several points in U.S. 
history, however, the need for 
an expeditious remedy has 
been considered so great that 
divestiture in an industry has 
been accomplished by direct 
legislative action. The Banking 
Act of 1937, for example, 
mandated the separation of 
commercial and investment 
banking. More recently, 
Congress has considered 
horizontal divestiture of 
alternative energy resources by 
petroleum companies. While 
such proposals do not appear 
to be headed for passage at 
this time, they do demonstrate 
that Congress is willing, from 
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NUTRIENT CONTENT 
OF THE 
NATIONAL 
FOOD SUPPLY 
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The caloric and nutrient 
content of the 1978 food supply 
is the same as or surpasses 
that of last year with one 
exception. Vitamin B 12 is cur- 
rently at a 1-percent lower level 
than in 1977 as a result of 
decreased beef production. Lev- 
els are the same as last year 
for food energy (calories), 
protein, carbohydrates, iron, 
thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin. 
Levels are 1 percent higher for 
fat, calcium, phosphorus, 
magnesium, vitamin A, and 
vitamin Bg and 2 percent 
higher for ascorbic acid. 

Increased use of all fats and 
oils— but mainly vegetable 
fats— contributed to the 
somewhat higher fat level. 
Increased consumption of 
cheese, lowfat milk, and vege- 
tables raised the calcium level. 


★The authors are scientists with 
USDA's Science and Bducation 
Administration, 


and with poultry the phos- 
phorus level. Larger supplies of 
magnesium from cheese, lowfat 
milk, and processed potatoes 
and vegetables increased the 
level of this nutrient. About 
one-half of the magnesium 
from potatoes now comes from 
the processed forms. 

Vitamin A value was higher 
in 1978 primarily due to 
increased use of poultry, 
margarine, butter, dark-green 
and deep-yellow vegetables, 
and sweetpotatoes. Greater 
consumption of poultry, 
potatoes, and vegetables is 
largely responsible for the 
increase in vitamin Bg. 
Increased use of potatoes, vege- 
tables, and citrus products 
provided the larger amount of 
ascorbic acid. 

Situation Since 1 967 

Relative to 1967, the current 
food supply provides from 1 to 
15 percent higher levels for all 
nutrients for which estimates 
are made, except calcium. Cal- 
cium is now at the 1967 level 
after per capita amounts fluctu- 
ated within a narrow range for 
a little more than a decade. 

Availability of ascorbic acid 
increased the most (16 percent) 
during this period, with 
increased supplies coming from 
frozen citrus products (chiefly 
orange juice), other fruits, vege- 
tables, potatoes, and the 
fortification of fruit juices and 
drinks. 


Two major factors 
contributed to other gains 
ranging from 2 to 13 percent. 
New (1976) and higher 
enrichment standards for white 
flour had a measurable impact 
on the higher levels for niacin, 
thiamin, and riboflavin, 
although the gains for two of 
the vitamins were partially off- 
set by lower consumption of 
pork (thiamin) and dairy 
products (riboflavin). Increased 
consumption of beef and 
poultry contributed to gains in 
thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin, 
and also in protein, iron, phos- 
phorus, magnesium, vita- 
min Be, vitamin Bi2, and fat. 
However, much of the gain in 
fat was due to the 46-percent 
gain in use of salad and cook- 
ing oils. The gain in 
magnesium was due to 
increased use of peanuts. 

Greater use of dairy 
products, poultry, and vegeta- 
bles and the addition of vita- 


min A to foods such as milk 
account for the increased avail- 
ability of this vitamin. An 
annual gain of 24 pounds in 
syrup consumption during this 
period provided more 
carbohydrate. Thecombined 
higher levels for the three 
ener gy -yielding nutrients— 
protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate— accounted for 
the increase in the calorie level. 

The Changing U.S. Diet 

The marked decline in cor- 
onary heart disease (CHD) 
mortality that began in the late 
1960's has caused scientists to 
examine possible factors that 
may have been instrumental in 
lowering the death rate. 
Because diet is one of several 
risk factors in CHD, interest is 
directed at tracing changes in 
dietary habits, National food 
consumption statistics show 
trends in the U.S. diet since the 


beginning of the century and 
provide the basis for 
interpreting these changes in 
terms of per capita supplies of 
dietary fat, fatty acids, and 
cholesterol— dietary substances 
of particular interest to sci- 
entists studying CHD. 

Our current diet, in contrast 
with that in 1909-13, includes 
more meat, poultry, and fish; 
dairy products; fats and oils; 
processed forma of fruit and 
vegetables; and sugar and 
other caloric sweeteners, On 
the other hand, our diet now 
includes less eggs, potatoes, 
sweetpotatoes, grain products, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Such changes in food 
consumption have shifted the 
relative importance of certain 
food groups as sources of fat. 
In 1909-13, the fats and oils 
and the meat, poultry, and fish 
groups each accounted for 37 
percent of the total fat in the 
U.S. diet, and dairy products 


NUTRIENTS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION, PER CAPITA PER DAY^ 


1978 OS a peicentage of: 


Nutrient (Unit) 


1957-59 

1967 

1976 

1977 

19782 

1957-59 

1967 

1977 

Food energy (Cal.) 


3,140 

3,210 

3,390 

3,370 

3,380 

108 

105 

100 

Protein (Gm.) 


95 

99 

104 

103 

103 

109 

105 

100 

Fat (Gm,) 


143 

150 

160 

158 

169 

111 

106 

101 

Carbohydrate (Gm.) 


375 

374 

391 

391 

392 

105 

105 

100 

Calcium (Gm.) 


,98 

.96 

.95 

.94 

.95 

97 

100 

101 

Phosphorus (Gm.) 


1.53 

1.64 

1.59 

1,58 

1.58 

104 

103 

101 

Iron (Mg.) 


16.3 

17,3 

18.8 

18.6 

18.6 

114 

107 

100 

Magnesium (Mg.) 


347 

343 

355 

348 

351 

101 

102 

101 

Vitamin A value (I.U,) 


8,100 

7,900 

8,100 

7,900 

8,000 

99 

101 

101 

Thiamin (Mg.) 


1.84 

1,91 

2.09 

2.08 

2,09 

113 

109 

10Q 

Riboflavin (Mg.) 


2,30 

2,36 

2,52 

2,49 

2.50 

109 

106 

100 

Niacin (Mg.) 

« » « 

21 1 

22.9 

26.2 

25,9 

25.8 

123 

113 

100 

Vitamin B 0 (Mg.) 

« « s 

1.99 

2.13 

2.29 

2.31 

2.34 

118 

110 

101 

Vitamin 813 (Meg,) 


8.9 

9,6 

9,8 

9.9 

9.8 

110 

‘ 102 

99 

Ascorbic acid (Mg.) 

« - * 

104 

104 

116 

116 

119 

115 

115 

102 


1 Quantities of nutrients computed by Science and Education Administration, Consumer and Food Economics Institute, on the basis of esti- 
mates of per capita food consumption (retail weight), including estimates of produce of home gardens, prepared by the Economics, Statis- 
tics, and Cooperatives Service. No deduction made In nutrient estimates for loss or waste of food in the home, use for pet food, or for de- 
struction or loss of nutrients during the preparation of food. Civilian consumption. Data include iron, thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin added 
to flour and cereal products; other nutrients added primarily as follows: Vitamin A value to margarine, milk of all types, milk extenders; 
vitamin 85 to cereals, meal replacements. Infant formulas; vitamin 612 to cereals; ascorbic acid to fruit juices and drinks, flavored beverages 
and dessert powders, milk extenders, and cereats. Quantities of added nutrients for 1960-66 were estimated In part by Consumer and Food 
Economics Institute. Nutrient data'reflect revision of potato series 1956 to present, ^preliminary. 
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contributed 15 percent. By 
1967, these figures had shifted 
to 41 percent from fats and 
oils, 35 percent from meat, 
poultry, and fish, and 14 
percent from dairy products— 
similar to shares for today's 
food supply. These broad 
groupings, however, give little 
insight on changes that might 
be related to the rise and sub- 
sequent fall in CHD. For that, 
it is necessary to look at more 
details. 

Fats and Oils 

Salad and cooking oils now 
provide two-fifths of the fat 
coming from the fats and oils 
group. Use of these oils doubled 
between 1947-49 and 1967 and 
increased again by about one- 
half in the decade that fol- 
lowed. This sharp upturn 
reflects the growing use of 
liquid oils by food processors 
and fast-food outlets, as well as 
by home consumers. Cotton- 
seed oil was the leading oil 
used at the beginning of the 
century but has been replaced 
by soybean oil today. Soybean 
oil is also the predominant oil 


PERCENTAGE OF NUTRIENT FAT FROM FATS AND OILS GROUP 




1909-13 

1947-49 

1967 

19783 

Butter . ... 

.... 

38 

20 

9 

7 

Lard ... . . 

.... 

32 

29 

7 

4 

Shortening 


22 

23 

32 

32 

Margarine 



3 

11 

17 

17 

Salad and cooking oils 


4 

17 

3G 

40 


iprelimmary. 

Note. Components may not add to 1 00 due to rounding 


used in margarine, but the 
manufacture of “soft” 
margarine has sharply 
expanded the use of corn and 
safflower oils. 

Total shortening 
consumption more than 
doubled during the past 65 
years with the steady increase 
in its use beginning in the late 
1950'8, Between 1967 and 1978, 
use increased about one-eighth. 
Shortening's contribution to fat 
from the fats and oils group 
increased from one-fifth in 
1909-13 to one-third in 1967 
and in 1978. 

Use of animal fats has 
decreased dramatically. Lard 


provided one-third of the fat 
from the fats and oils group in 
1909-13 compared with less 
than one-twentieth today. But- 
ter, once the major source of fat 
among the fats and oils group, 
now provides less than ono- 
tenth of the fat from this 
group. Per capita consumption 
of margarine exceeded butter in 
the mid-1960'8, with most of 
the increase occurring prior to 
1967. Margarine now accounts 
for about one-sixth of the fat 
from the fats and oils group — 
the same as in 1967, but sub- 
stantially more than the one- 
tenth or less provided prior to 
1950. 


FAT IN THE U.S, DIET FROM ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SOURCES, PER CAPITA PER DAY 


Animal sources 


Meat 

poultry 

fish 


Hggs 


Vegetable sources 


1909-13 . . . 

46.4 

4.8 

1947-49 . 

46 8 

60 

1967 . . . . 

• ^ 52.2 

5.2 

19782 

53 5 

4,4 

^Components 

^Preliminary. 

may not add to total due 

to rounding. 


Dairy Butter Other 

products lard, ^ . fats 

excluding edible 

butter beef fat oils 


Grams 

33.8 103,5 12.3 

27.4 104.8 25.1 

19.6 97.3 41.6 

13.4 91.2 56.5 


Dry 

beans, Flour 


peas 

nuts, 

soy 

products 

and 

cereal 

products 

Other 

foods 

Total! 

Total ^ 

2.4 

4.8 

1.8 

21.3 

124.8 

4.7 

26 

3.3 

36,8 

140.B 

5,5 

2.1 

3.3 

62.6 

149.7 

7.2 

2.1 

3.2 

67.9 

159.1 


18.6 

24.5 

20.2 

19.8 


30 



Meat, Poultry, Fish 

The meat, poultry, and fish 
group, now the second largest 
contributor of fat to the U.S. 
diet, accounts for a smaller 
share of total fat than in 1909- 
13, largely due to shifts in 
consumption of beef and pork. 
At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, pork was used in larger 
quantities than beef; but since 
1963, beef has pulled ahead of 
pork. Despite the large increase 
in beef, pork still provides more 
fat. 


Dairy Products 

Dairy products, excluding 
butter, account for a smaller 
share of fat today— 12 
percent — compared with 15 
percent in 1909-13 and 17 
percent in 1947-49. Whole fluid 
milk and cream use has 
decreased while lowfat milk 
has increased significantly. 


Dietary Fat 

Since 1909-13, changes in 
food consumption have added 
over one-fourth more fat — or 34 
grams per capita per day— to 
the amount available from the 
U.S. diet. Three-fourths of this 
increase had occurred by 1967, 
the remaining one-fourth by 
1973, when the per capita level 
first reached 169 grams per 
day. Since then, except for a 
sharp drop in 1975, fat has 
fluctuated around the current 
level. Fat now accounts for 42 
percent of the total calories in 
food available for consumption, 
up from 32 percent in 1909-13. 

The increase in fat is due to 
increased use of vegetable fats, 
primarily salad and cooking 
oils. However, animal fats 
continue to provide the largest 
proportion, Vegetable sources 


PERCENTAGE OF NUTRIENT FAT FROM MEAT, POULTRY, 
AND FISH GROUP 




1909-13 

1947-49 

1967 

19781 

Beef 

. . 

25 

24 

35 

38 

Veal , 

, ... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Lamb and mutton 

, . . . 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Pork, lean , . . , . 



25 

26 

22 

20 

Pork, fat cuts 



36 

36 

30 

23 

Poultry. ... 

.... 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Fish 

. . . 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Other 

.... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

^Preliminary. 






Note: Components may not add to 1 00 due to rounding. 




PERCENTAGE OF NUTRIENT FAT FROM DAIRY 



PRODUCTS GROUP 








1909-13 

1947-49 

1967 

19781 

Fluid whole milk 


. . 67 

B7 

54 

38 

Cream 


18 

12 

6 

6 

Fluid lowfat milk 


2 

2 

4 

9 

Evaporated, condensed, and dry milks . , . 

A 

9 

5 

3 


Ice cream and other frozen desserts, 
Cheese 


10 

11 


12 

19 


^Preliminary, 

Note: Components may not add to 1 00 due to rounding. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CALORIES FROM FAT AND 
SPECIFIED FATTY ACIDS 


Calories from fat Calories from fatty acids 



Animal 

Vegeiable 

Total 

Total 
saturated 
fatty acid 

Oleic 

acid 

Llnolclc 

acid 

1909-13 .... 

26.6 

5.6 

32.1 

12.9 

13.0 

2.3 

1947-49 .... 

28.9 

9.9 

38.8 

16.0 

15.9 

3.8 

1967 

27.0 

14.6 

41,6 

1B.5 

16.6 

5.4 

19781 .... 

24 1 

17,9 

42.0 

14.7 

16.2 

6.7 


^Preliminary. 
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now account for 43 percent of 
the fat compared with 17 
percent in 1909-13. Fat from 
animal sources has dropped 
despite the increased 
consumption of beef— due 
mainly to sharply curtailed use 
of butter and lard. 

Fatty Acids 

The fatty acid content of the 
U.S. diet and the share of 
calories provided by saturated 
fatty acids, oleic acid, and 
linoleic acid have been affected 
by the longtime rise in use of 
fats from vegetable sources. 
Fats in our diets have become 
far less saturated. Between 
1909-13 and 1978, the share of 
fat calories from saturated 
fatty acids decreased from 46 
to 39 percent, while those from 
linoleic acid increased from 8 
to 18 percent. 


CHANGE IN CHOLESTEROL IN THE U.S. DIET 



1903-13- 19781 

194749- 1967 

1967 - 1978^ 



Percent 


All food 

+ 1 

-6 

^5 

Meat ... .... 

+16 

+ 14 

\2 

Poultry 

1-230 

f-105 

+ 27 

Fish 

+79 

+20 

+27 

Eggs 

-8 

-14 

-15 

Dairy products 

{^6 

-17 

-2 

Butter 

-74 

-48 

-17 

Lard and edible beef fat . 

-49 

-19 

-40 


Ipreliminary. 


Cholesterol 

The cholesterol content of ! 
the U.S. diet is about the same : 
today as in 1909-13~around i 
500 milligrams per capita per i 
day, notwithstanding the ; 
higher amount of total fat in 
the current diet. However, cho- I 
lesterol was much higher in , 
1947-49 than today. 

The answer to what extent, 
if any, changes in the U.S. diet 
have contributed to the decline 
in mortality from CHD is not 
yet known. But it is evident 
that marked changes in food 
consumption during this cen- 
tury have affected the dietary 
fat, fatty acid, and cholesterol 
intake. 


SOURCES OF NUTRIENT FAT. SELECTED PERIODS 
Per Capita Civilian Food Supply 


Percent 
100 


80 


60 


Other foods 
EqQs 

Dairy products 
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CONTRJBUTJOW OF MAJOR FOOD GROUPS TO NUTRIENT SUPPLIES AVAILABLE FOR CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION 
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^Percentages for food groups are based on nutrient data included in totals in table entitled '"Nutrients Available for Consumption," 
2 Less than 0-005 percent. 

^Coffee and chocolate liquor equivalent of cocoa beans and fortification of products not assigned to a specific food group 



DOES RACE 

INFLUENCE FOOD PURCHASING? 


Anthony E. Gallo, 
Larry E. Salathe, 
and William T. Boehm 
( 202 ) 447-8707 


The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics' Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) is the most widely used 
measure of price changes in the 
economy. To develop this 
index, prices are collected on a 
variety of products, 
summarized, and weighted by 
their relative importance. The 
weights reflect the purchasing 
patterns of a typical urban 
American household. Since the 
weights represent mean 
expenditure patterns they may 
not be representative of the 
purchasing patterns of various 
socioeconomic and 
demographic groups within the 
U.S. population, and as a result 
movements in the overall CPI 
may not provide meaningful 
indications of changes in the 
cost of living for these groups. 

The last two issues of the 
National Food Review con- 
tained articles analyzing the 
impact of income and age on 
food spending. This article 
examines food purchasing pat- 
terns by race of family head. 
The specific questions 
addressed are; 

• Does race really make a 
difference in food buying 
patterns? 

• Does race have an impact 
on the allocation of the 
food-at-home dollar? 


« What is the relationship of 
race, food spending, and 
income? 

• Are there differences in 
actual per capita weekly 
food spending by each 
racial group? 

• What portion of the total 
food expenditure is 
accounted for by each 
racial group, relative to 
their portion of the total 
population? 

Whether race impacts on 
food expenditures is especially 
significant to the South (as 
defined by the Census Bureau) 
and to a lesser degree, the 
West. In terms of racial com- 
position, these regions are the 
least homogeneous. Black 
Americans comprise about 11 
percent of the U.S. population, 
but nearly four out of every 
seven reside in the South. 
About one out of every five 


southern Americans are Black, 
compared with only one out of 
about 20 in the Northeast and 
north-central region. 

As defined by the Census 
Bureau, “other” Americans 
include native Americans and 
Orientals, This grouping is 
extremely diverse. Japanese 
Americans for instance have 
the highest per capita income 
of any socioeconomic group in 
the country, while native 
Americans have the lowest 
income. As a result, 
interpretations of income and 
consumption behavior of the 
“other” group takes on far less 
significance than those of 
Black and White groupings. 
This “other” group, about 1% 
percent of the population, is 
largely located in the West. 
Although small in relation to 
the total population, about four 
out of every seven people in 


RACIAL DISPERSION BY REGION IN THE U.S., 1975 

Northeast South West Total 

Central 

White and other than Blacks. ...... 91 92 81 94 89 

Black, 9 8 19 6 H 

Source: U S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the U.S.: 1977. (98th PtII- 
tionj, Washington, D.C,, 1977, 



ALLOCATION OF THE FOOD-AT-HOME DOLLAR, BY RACE AND INCOME 


Item 

Under $5,000 

$5,000-$8,000 

$8,000- 

$12,000 

$12,000- 

$15,000 

$15,000- 

$20,000 

Over $20,000 


White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

Meat, poultry 

36.69 

47.50 

36.77 

47.77 

37.13 

47.39 

36.33 

46.66 

40 12 

50 74 

40 1 

53 28 

Fish and eggs 

Meats 

25 76 

31.50 

26 86 

31.56 

27.52 

32.81 

26 97 

30,44 

31 3 

38.57 

30.12 

39,58 

Pork 

e .28 

14.27 

8.79 

14.39 

8.12 

14.03 

8 19 

11.56 

7.80 

13.02 

8,53 

15 58 

Other meats 

4 37 

4.99 

4.39 

4.91 

4.86 

5.35 

5.00 

4 76 

4 70 

4 11 

4.37 

4 57 

Poultry 

5.15 

8.47 

4.55 

8.35 

4.49 

7.95 

4.26 

8.24 

4.07 

6 19 

4,45 

7 22 

Fish 

2.51 

3.82 

2.49 

4.28 

2.43 

3.17 

2,58 

4 76 

2.42 

3 29 

3.16 

4.09 

Eggs 

3.25 

3.66 

2.89 

3.56 

2.63 

3.44 

2.51 

2,80 

2.24 

2.70 

2.26 

2.41 

Dairy products 

14.28 

10.46 

13.96 

10.69 

14.29 

10.77 

14 48 

10.95 

14.23 

10,12 

13,60 

819 

Cereal and Bakery 

12.68 

11.49 

12.51 

11.18 

12.29 

11.06 

12.37 

10.61 

11.54 

9.63 

11.4 

10.16 

Fruits and vegetables 

15.42 

13.22 

14.69 

14.05 

13.81 

13.92 

13,99 

13.99 

12.99 

12.12 

14,68 

11.96 

Sugar and sweets 

3.09 

2.37 

30.56 

2.41 

3.03 

2.10 

3.23 

23.1 

2.94 

1.92 

2 79 

2.09 

Fats and oils 

3.46 

2.96 

31,09 

2.78 

2.99 

2,71 

2 98 

2.63 

2.92 

2.09 

2.66 

2.86 

Nonalcoholic beverages 

7.40 

6.27 

7.47 

6.07 

7.79 

6.47 

7.53 

7,34 

7.04 

6.82 

6.56 

5.86 

Prepared foods 

7.05 

5.75 

8.48 

5 07 

8.65 

5,60 

9.13 

5.73 

8.17 

6.69 

8,00 

5.61 


Source' CES Tapes. 


this category are in the We&t. 
Nearly one out of every 26 
Westerners falls in this 
category, compared with about 
1 percent or less in the other 
three regions. 

Food Spending 
and Income by Race 

The 1972-73 Consumer 
Expenditure Survey indicates 
that, on the average, Black 
families are larger and have 
lower incomes than White 
families. Black families aver- 
aged 3.1 persons compared 
with 2.8 persons for White 
families. Income before taxes 
averaged about $6,600 for 
Black families, against nearly 
$9,800 for Whites. A total of 
46.3 percent of the Black 
families had before-tax incomes 
under $5,000, while 26.0 percent 
of White families had less than 
$6,000. Of the White families. 


11.5 percent had incomes 
before taxes over $20,000, com- 
pared with 4.2 percent of the 
Black families. 

Reflecting, in part, their 
lower average Income, Black 
families spent a larger share of 
their income on food than 
White families, an average of 
$27.22 per week or about 21.4 
percent of their income. White 
families on the other hand, 
spent an average of $32.93 per 
week or 17.5 percent of their 
income on food. 

On a per capita basis, food 
expenditures by Whites aver- 
aged $1 1.76 per week compared 
with $8.78 for Blacks. More 
than half of that $3 weekly 
differential was for food eaten 
away from home. Per capita 
weekly expenditures for food 
eaten away from home averged 
$1.61 for Blacks compared with 
$3,26 for Whites. Whites spent 
an average of 12.6 percent of 
their income for food al home, 


while Blacks averaged about 
17.5 percent. 

On the average, white 
families allocated about 72 
percent of their food budget to 
food at home. In addition, race 
appears to affect the allocation 
of the food-at-home dollar. 
Black families spent, on the 
average, about 47 cents of their 
food-at-home dollar on meat, 
poultry, fish, and eggs com- 
pared with 38 cents for White 
families. Blacks spent an aver- 
age of $3.07 per week on pork, 
while White families spent an 
average of $1.97 per week. 
Blacks also spent more and a 
larger percentage of their food- 
at-home dollar on poultry and 
fish than did Whites. Off- 
setting these large purchases 
were lower expenditures by 
Black families for dairy 
products, cereal and bakery 
products, sugar' and other 
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sweets, nonalcoholic beverages, 
and miscellaneous prepared 
foods. Black families spent on 
the average 30.1, 17.5, 32.9, 
15.3, and 31.1 percent less, 
respectively, on dairy products, 
cereal and bakery products, 
sugar and sweets, nonalcoholic 
beverages, and miscellaneous 
prepared foods. 

Does Race Account 
for These Differences? 

These differences in food 
expenditure patterns by race 
may reflect differences in 
income, family size, location of 
residence, and other factors, 
and thus may not reflect only 
the impact of race. In order to 
isolate the net impact of race 
on household food purchases, 
statistical techniques were 
applied to data collected in the 
1972-73 Consumer Expenditure 
Survey. The results of the sta- 
tistical analyses indicate that 
race (by itself) does not affect 
household purchases of beef, 
fresh fruits, fresh and 
processed vegetables or total 
food-at-home. 

However, there were some 
statistically significant 
differences within the food-at- 
home category. White families 
were found to spend about 19, 
38, 5, 9, and 12 cents more per 
person per week on cereal and 
bakery products, processed 
fruits, sugar and other sweets, 
and nonalcoholic beverages 
respectively, than their Black 
counterparts. White families 
were also found to spend 6, 23, 
and 64 cents more per person 
per week on fats and oils, 
miscellaneous prepared foods, 
and food-away-from-home, 
respectively, than Black 


ALLOCATION OF FOOD AT-HOME DOLLAR BY 
RACE OF FAMILY HEAD 


Item 


Cereal and Bakery Products . . • • 

Meat, Poultry, Fish, Eggs , • ■ 

Meats . . ... 

Beef 

Pork . 

Other. . 

Poultry 

Fish and Seafood 

Eggs. . . 

Dairy Products . 

Fruits and Vegetables, . 

Fresh Fruits 

Fresh Vegetables 

Processed Fruits 

Processed Vegetables . .... 

Sugar and Other Sweets 

Fats and Oils 

Nonalcoholic Beverages ... 

Miscellaneous Prepared Foods, Condiments and 
Seasonings 

Source CES. Diary Survey, July 1972-June 1974, 


White Black Other 



Percent 


12 1 

10.7 

11.9 

37.8 

47.2 

41,5 

28.5 

32.3 

27,3 

15 7 

13.4 

14.3 

83 

13.8 

9.3 

4 7 

5 1 

3,6 

4.2 

7.7 

5.6 

2.6 

4.1 

5.7 

2.4 

3,0 

2.8 

14.1 

10.6 

10.5 

14.5 

14.0 

16.2 

3.8 

3.5 

5.0 

4.4 

4.4 

5.5 

3.0 

2.4 

2.8 

3.3 

3 6 

2.8 

3.1 

2.2 

2.1 

2.8 

2.5 

2.9 

7.4 

6.7 

6.1 

8.2 

6.1 

8.8 


families. White families, 
though, spent less per person 
on pork, poultry, fish and other 
seafoods, and eggs than their 
Black counterparts. The esti- 
mated differences were 44, 29, 
14, and 6 cents per person per 
week on pork, poultry, fish and 
seafoods, and eggs, 
respectively. 

Proportion of 
Food Expenditures, 

Income, and Population 

The results suggest that race 
may have a significant 
influence on the food market. 
The food expenditures by 
Whites are much greater than 
their percentage of the 
population, but somewhat 
lower than their share of total 
income. In addition, the share 
of away-from-home food 
purchases accounted for by 
Whites exceeds both their 
portion of the population and 
their share of income. 


Blacks comprise about 11 
percent of the population but 
account for only 7 percent of 
total income. However, they 
account for about SVa percent of 
total food expenditures. Blacks 
account for approximately 9V4 
percent of food-at-home 
purchases, and for 6.7 percent 
of food-away-from-home 
purchases. 

In terms of individual food 
purchases, race appears to 
have an even more important 
influence. Blacks accounted for 
over I6V2 percent of pork 
expenditures, about 10 percent 
of poultry expenditures, and 
15'/2 percent of all expenditures 
on fish. Expenditures by 
Blacks for dairy products, 
cereal and bakery products, 
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and processed foods were much 
lower relative to their share of 
the population. 

Implications for the Future 

Census projections into the 
next century suggest that the 
racial composition of the U.S. 
population will change. This 
change is expected to occur 
because of historical 
differences in the birth rate 


between racial groups. By the 
year 2000, the Black population 
is projected to increase by 
about 43 percent, compared 
with 27 percent for Whites. 
However, the population in the 
“other” grouping will rise 
almost 150 percent, due to the 
relatively young age of Japa- 
nese Americans and high birth 
rates among native Americans. 
If these projections hold true. 
Whites will comprise about 84.1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INCOME, POPULATION AND 
FOOD EXPENDITURES BY RACE 


Race of Family Head 


White. 
Black . 
Other . 

Total . 


Pop- 

ula- 

tion 

Money 

earned 

before 

taxes 

Total 

food 

ex- 

pend- 

itures 

Total 

food 

at 

home 

Total 

food 

away 

from 

home 



Percent 


87.6 

91 9 

90 3 

89.3 

93.2 

11,1 

70 

8.4 

9.4 

5.7 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1,3 

1.1 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Source. Consumer Expenditure Survey, Diary Survey, July 1972-June 1974. 


percent, and Blacks will make 
up 12.5 percent of the 
population in the year 2000. 
Currently, Whites make up 
about 86.5 percent, and Blacks 
make about 11.4 percent of the 
population. 

These population trends will 
exert a positive influence on 
per capita pork, poultry, fish, 
and egg consumption, but exert 
a negative influence on per 
capita consumption of cereal 
and bakery products, dairy 
products, sugar and other 
sweets, nonalcoholic beverages, 
and fats and oils. 
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ALLOCATION OF FOOD DOLLAR BETWEEN FOOD AT HOME AND 
FOOD AWAY FROM HOME BY RACE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD 


Race 


White 
Black 
Other 
All families 


Food at Home 


Food Away Total 

from Home Food 


Amount/ 

Week 

Percent 

Amount/ 

Week 

Percent 

Amount/ 

Week 

$23.81 

72.3 

$9.13 

7.7 

$32.93 

22.23 

81.7 

4.99 

18.3 

27.22 

26,56 

76.3 

8.23 

23.7 

26.56 

23,68 

73.1 

8,70 

26.9 

32.38 


Source. Consumer Expendituie Survey: Diary Survey, July 1972-June 1974. 
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CHANGES IN SCHOOL LUNCH 
PARTICIPATION 


Walter Epps 
( 202 ) 447-7321 


The National School Lunch 
Program (NSLP) provided 
meals to half of the Nation's 61 
million school children on an 
average school day in 1977. Of 
the total cost of over $4 billion, 
Federal contributions averaged 
45 percent. 

In the early 1970'8, the 
nationwide growth in the num- 
ber of full-price lunches slack- 
ened after two decades of 
expansion. The overall growth 
of the program has continued, 
though, because of increases in 
free and reduced price lunches. 
These more than doubled 
between 1970 and 1977. Of an 
estimated 4.2 billion lunches 
served in 1977, over 44 percent 
were served free or at reduced 
prices, compared with 21 
percent in 1970. Expansion of 
the free lunch program meant 
that some students who 
formerly paid for lunches could 
receive them free once their 
eligibility was certified. 

The character and setting of 
the paid-lunch program was 
changed in the 1970's in still 
other ways. Average lunch 
prices rose as some school sys- 
tems adjusted prices to cover 
higher food and labor costs. A 
liberalization of the rules for 
serving a la carte foods 
or o vide d other sources of food 


at school. And school 
enrollments fell after rising for 
decades. 

Higher lunch prices or 
access to lunch alternatives 
would be expected to reduce 
lunch participation. Similarly, 
smaller enrolments would be 
expected to reduce the potential 
for expansion of school lunch 
and other school-based feeding 
programs. And, to the extent 
that students who formerly 
paid received free or reduced 
price meals, the base of paying 
students would be decreased. 
This article assesses the effects 
of these changes on 
participation in the paid lunch 
program between 1972 and 
1975. 

Analysis of Participation 

The samples— Tv/o nation- 
wide surveys taken in 1972 and 
1975 obtained information 
about participation in the 
NSLP, lunch prices, avail- 
ability of food alternatives, and 
characteristics of participating 
schools. 

The average lunch price in 
1975, at 48 cents, was 18.5 
percent above the 1972 aver- 
age. Lunch participation rates 
also were higher in 1975—48.7 
percent compared with 43.1 in 
1972. In 1972, over half of the 
schools surveyed were large— 
1,000 students or more — but 


this dropped to slightly over 25 
percent in 1975. 

In both years, one in four 
schools permitted children to 
leave school grounds at lunch- 
time. And, in both years, one in 
10 sample schools served food 
prepared at places other than 
the service site. On-campue 
alternatives were available in 
50 percent of the schools in 
1976, up from 42.9 percent 3 
years earlier. 

To summarize, the schools in 
the two surveys were similar 
with respect to lunch 
alternatives. They differed 
most in prices, participation 
rates, and average size of the 
school surveyed in 1976. 

The mode/— For purposes of 
this study, participation was 
defined as the ratio of students 
buying lunches at the 
customary full price to the 
average daily attendance of 
potential buyers. Potential buy- 
ers included all those attending 
classes except those who had 
been certified as eligible to 
receive free lunches. This ratio 
was assumed to depend on 
lunch prices, lunch substitutes, 
lunch practices, and school 
size. 

Results — The results show 
that participation in 1975 was 
significantly different from 


1972. Although in both years 
participation rates were 
affected significantly by lunch 
price changes, the average 
response to a given price 
change was smaller in 1976. 
Lower participation rates were 
also associated with the avail- 
ability of campus and off- 
campus meal alternatives. In 
the 1975 survey, participation 
rates were higher for schools 
preparing and serving lunches 
onsite. This difference was not 
found in 1972. And 
participation rates among stu- 
dents in large schools dropped 
significantly in 1976. 

Prices — Although average 
participation levels in the paid 
lunch program were higher in 
1976 than in 1972, the total 
number of paid lunches was 
smaller in 1976. In 1976, 
however, a smaller change in 
participation rates followed a 
given price change. Several fea- 
tures of the lunch program 
may account for this. 

The effect of rising prices 
was probably reduced by tying 
lunch reimbursement rates to 
the cost index of food 
consumed away from home. 
This assured that Federal 
support for lunch programs 
kept pace with rising prices 
and, thus, preserved the real 
value of this subsidy to local 
programs. Some local school 
authorities, trying to hold 
prices down in an era of rap- 
idly rising costs, either 
allocated additional funds to 
their lunch programs or paid 
outstanding indebtedness 
incurred by the lunch program 
as needed. Both of these 
actions tended to slow the rise 


in costs and relieve some of the 
pressure on lunch prices. 

Students' reactions are only 
one element — not always a 
dominant one— in lunch price 
changes. This is because the 
prevailing lunch price at a 
particular school reflects such 
factors as the perception of its 
“proper” level, the interval 
since the last change, the sta- 
tus of the school lunch fund, 
and other judgmental 
considerations. 

Lunch aitcrnatiues— Schools 
offering alternatives to the 
regular lunch had lower 
participation rates in both 
years. 'This applied both to 
schools with no campus 
restrictions and to schools 
offering a la carte foods. 

Between 1972 and 1975, the 
regulation affecting the sale of 
competing foods during lunch 
hour also was changed— to a 
less restrictive policy allowing 
greater competition to the 
regular school lunch from other 
sources of food on campus. 
Previously, students had to 
select individual foods served 
as part of an approved lunch. 
The new regulation permitted 
them to choose from a wider 
variety of foods, 

Preparattonsifc— Schools 
that both prepare and serve 
lunches at one site have the 
potential for higher school 
lunch participation rates than 
those that serve lunches 
prepared elsewhere. Preparing 
and serving in one location 
puts the choice of food to be 
served, its preparation, and 
appearance under the exclusive 
control of one school's staff. In 
contrast, local control is more 
limited when central kitchens 
or other off-campus sources 


handle meal planning and food 
preparation. Because they have 
greater latitude, onsite oper- 
ations can take local tastes and 
preferences into consideration 
more easily and thus make 
lunches more acceptable to stu- 
dents. This is especially 
important when local lunch 
program managers must 
encourage continuing 
participation in the regular 
lunch program under pressure 
of rising prices and greater 
accessibility of lunch 
alternatives. 

The higher participation 
rates among students in 
schools with onsite programs 
in 1975 lends support to the 
contention that greater flex- 
ibility and the control of food 
choice and service allowed 
those schools to maintain the 
quality of lunch preparation 
and service. 

School size~ln 1972, 
participation rates were the 
same in large and small 
schools. In 1975, students in 
large schools (over 1,000 stu- 
dents) participated in the 
school lunch program at a sig- 
nificantly lower rate. This may 
suggest that small schools are 
more adaptable to changed 
program conditions. Relatively 
more of their students are 
available for lunch compared 
with larger schools which often 
have programs that involve 
students who are officially 
attending school but are away 
from school part of the day. 
Small schools are also less 
likely to be located in urban 
areas, thus their range of lunch 
alternatives is likely to be 
narrower. 
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CURRENT 
ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH ON 
FOOD STAMP USE^ 

William T. Boehm 
and Paul E. Nelson 
( 202 ) 447-8707 

The Food Stamp Program 
(FSP) represents this country's 
most basic public policy tool 
for raising the nutritional sta- 
tus of diets among the poor. 
The present program began as 
a pilot project in 1960 and was 
made permanent by the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964, It was 
designed to provide low-income 
households with the food-buy- 
ing income necessary to 
purchase a nutritionally ade- 
quate diet through regular 
market channels. Since its ear- 
liest days, the program has 
had farm income support as a 
companion goal. 

This article summarizes two 
studies recently completed by 
USD A analysts that may be of 
special interest to both 
consumers and food retailers. 
The studies reviewed here were 
undertaken to answer two ques- 
tions: 

• Is the FSP effective in 
increasing total food 
expenditures? 

• What store types benefit 
most by food stamp 
redemptions? 

Are Food 

Expenditures Increased? 

Probably the most basic of 
questions is whether 
participant households actually 
increase food purchases as a 


D 


result of the FSP. The answer 
may seem obvious. Since all 
food coupons distributed must 
be spent for food, it seems only 
logical that the program 
influences increases in total 
food expenditures. The answer, 
however, is not that simple. 
While it is true that all food 
stamps must be spent for food, 
some of the food aid is proba- 
bly substituted for food 
purchases which would have 
been made with earned income. 
The research question, then, is 
to determine the extent of this 
substitution, 

A fair amount of research 
has been done to determine the 
food buying effectiveness of the 
bonus food stamps. 
Unfortunately, none of the 
studies have been conducted 
since the FSP became truly 
national in scope. All were 
conducted while the FSP was 
operated under program rules 
quite different from those used 
today. 

The available studies 
indicate that bonus stamps 
increase food expenditures by 
about 40 to 60 cents per dollar. 
However, the studies also 
indicate that, over time, as the 
proportion of bonus stamps to 
total stamps has increased, the 
effectiveness of each dollar of 
bonus stamps in increasing 
food expenditures has fallen. 


Using the available evidence 
to make an estimate, the cur 
rent FSP of $5 billion plus adds 
approximately $2.5 billion to 
the retail food purchases of 
low-income households. Such 
an increase means that the 
FSP increases total food 
expenditures of low-income 
households by about 8 percent. 

To develop an estimate of 
the net increase in retail food 
expenditures that result from 
the FSP, it is necessary to 
subtract from the $2.5 billion 
the reduced food expenditures 
by the higher income 
households that are taxed to 
pay for the program. These 
reduced expenditures are esti- 
mated at about $500 million, 
based on data indicating that 
higher income households 
allocate about 10 cents out of 
each dollar of earned income to 
food. 

In the absence of the 
program, then, total food sales 
could fall by as much as $2 bil- 
lion. While this is a large 
amount of money, and is 
particularly important for some 
retailers, it represents less than 
1 percent of total personal 
consumption expenditurefor 
food ($230 billion in 1978). 

Where Are the Stamps 
Redeemed? 

A major effort to identify 
and analyze the distribution of 
food stamp redemptions by 
store type and by geographic 
region has just been completed. 


★Editor's Note: An ESCS publi- 
cation providing more detail is 
available from the authors. Ask 
for ESCS-37. 



Plane are aleo in the making 
for a study investigating the 
extent to which stamps are 
redeemed in the market area 
where issued. 

In the study just completed, 
food stamp redemptions from 
July 1975 to June 1976 were 
analyzed by region, kind, and 
size of store. Two distributions 
for each category-one for food 
stamp redemptions and one for 
all other cash/check receipts 
were calculated. Together they 
equal total food sales in stores 
accepting food stamps for the 
entire fiscal year. 

Stores in the mid-Atlantic, 
Southeast, and Southwest 
regions redeemed a larger 
proportion of total food stamps 
than they had of total food 
sales. All other regions had a 
higher percentage of total food 
sales than total food stamp 
redemptions. 

But redemptions by store 
type alone do not tell the story. 
The real impact of the FSP on 
the potential structure of the 
food retailing sector is shown 
when these data are analyzed 
by store size regardless of kind, 
Stores with less than $50,000 in 
gross annual sales accounted 
for less than 1 percent of total 
food sales but redeemed 3.5 
percent of all food stamps. All 
stores with less than $1 million 
in sales redeemed a higher 
proportion of total stamps than 
of total food sales. Thus, while 
the data clearly show that the 
larger stores (that is, those 
with sales exceeding $1 million 
annually) dominate both stamp 
redemptions and total food 
sales, the smaller stores benefit 
proportionately more by the 
FSP in terms of absolute dol- 
lars. 


The proximity of many 
small independent stores to 
areas with large numbers of 
participating food stamp 
households likely explains why 
these store types benefit 
proportionately more from food 
stamp redemptions. The extent 
to which food stamp 
redemptions are actually made 
in stores within the area where 
the stamps are issued, however, 
has not been determined. Nor 
is it known if there are 
differences among the recipient 
households with respect to the 
size or kind of store used most 
frequently. Answers to these 
questions should help shed 
additional light on the question 
of whether or not the poor pay 
more for food. 


Conclusion 

The FSP does appear to 
result in increased food 
expenditures by the participant 
households. While exact figures 
are uncertain, the available evi- 
dence indicates that in the 
aggregate, food expenditures 
by food stamp households 
increase by about 50 cents for 
each $1 in bonus food stamps 
distributed. This means that 
the $5-billion program added 
about $2.6 billion to total retail 
food expenditures by low- 
income households in 1977. 

Small stores (those with less 
than $1 million in annual 
sales) apparently gain 
proportionately more as a 
result of the FSP. These stores 
redeemed a higher proportion 
of total food stamps than of 
total food sales. 


CONSUMERS' 
PERCEPTION OF 
MEAT AND 
POULTRY 
INSPECTION 

Jon Weimer 
( 202 ) 447-8707 

The Federal Meat Inspection 
Act- and Federal Poultry 
Products Inspection Act makes 
USDA responsible for 
inspecting for wholesomeness 
all meat and poultry products 
moving in interstate commerce. 
States are required to maintain 
inspection services that are 
equal to Federal standards for 
products moving in intrastate 
commerce. Government 
inspection procedures, however, 
do not include provisions for 
testing or regulating the 
presence of salmonellae bacte- 
ria on fresh meat and poultry, 

A USDA survey conducted 
in 1974 on consumers' knowl- 
edge about food safety and 
practices found that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the 
respondents thought it was not 
very likely that the inspected 
meat and poultry they bought 
contained harmful bacteria.' 
This may suggest that some 
homemakers believe that gov- 
ernment-inspected meat and 
poultry is completely free of 
potentially harmful bacteria. 
Homemakers with such an 
impression may not adequately 
comprehend the need for 
precautionary meat and 
poultry handling practices. The 
survey also indicated that 
homemakers tended to under- 
rate their individual 
responsibility for hygienic food 
preparation— possibly because 

^FoodBafety: Homemakers^ Attitudes 
and Practices U,S. Department of Agri- 
culture/Economic Research ServicGj 
Agricultural Economic Report, Ko. 360, 
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ECONOMIC IMPACTS OF 
A BAN ON SELECTED ANIMAL DRUGS^ 


of a mistaken perspective 
regarding the scope of govei'n- 
ment inspection programs. 
Partially as a result of this 
1974 survey, USDA has 
stepped up its emphasis on the 
development and dissemination 
of educational material on food 
safety information to 
consumers. 

A more recent survey 
indicates that these 
informaional efforts may have 
had some positive impact. In 
1977, USDA conducted a 
nationwide survey that 
obtained consumers' attitudes 
about and reactions to a vari- 
ety of food-related topics (e.g., 
food shopping, home 
gardening, meat nomenclature, 
volume beef buying). The 
survey included a question con- 
cerning meat and poultry 
inspection. Approximately 70 
percent of the respondents 
agreed with the statement that 
the government-inspected raw 
meat and poultry products they 
bought in the store could still 
have bacteria that could cause 
food poisoning. There was less 
ageement with this statement 
among the very young 
(respondents under 25 years) 
and the elderly (66 years and 
over). The less educated were 
also less inclined to agree with 
this statement. 

It should be noted that this 
rather dramatic change in atti- 
tude regarding the presence of 
harmful bacteria might be 
attributed, in part, to a 
difference in question wording 
in the two different surveys— 
even though the main focus of 
both questions was the same. 
Whether the apparent 
increased awareness concern- 
ing government-inspected meat 
means more homemakers are 
using proper handling and 
preparation procedures is not 
known. 


Clark Burbee 
( 202 ) 447-9200 


The complex food safety sub- 
ject has become a highly publi- 
cized, controversial, and emo- 
tional. An increased awareness 
of and concern for food safety 
should result in reductions in 
some diseases and ultimately 
in medical costs. But these ben- 
efits probably can't be attained 
without some added costs. In 
the food safety area, these 
costs usually are the result of 
restrictions on the use of 
potentially hazardous additives 
or food handling practices. The 
issue is, therefore, one of 
weighing the consequences of 
the alternatives. 

In recent years, restrictions 
on the use of certain 
antibacterial drugs in animal 
feeds have been proposed by 
the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA). Other 
proposals may be in the offing. 
These drugs are currently 
approved for use in beef, swine, 
poultry, dairy, sheep, and other 
animal feeds to promote 
growth, improve feed effi- 
ciency, and prevent subclinical 
infections. But use of these 
drugs potentially poses a threat 
to human and, in some cases, 
animal health. 

This threat to human health 
could come from the wide- 
spread and possibly 
indiscriminate use of penicillin 
andtetracycline antibiotics. 


Such use could contribute to 
organisms developing 

antibiotic resistance. As a 
result, the effectiveness of these 
and other antibiotics in the 
treatment of human and 
animal infectious diseases is 
lessened, Nitrofuran drugs— 
primarily fed to poultry--are 
believed to be cancer-causing, 
and their use for growth 
promotion and the treatment of 
diseases may, at some point, be 
prohibited. Sulfanethazine 
mixed with several other drugs 
is fed to hogs, and frequently 
dangerous residue levels of the 
drug are found in pork meat. 

Economic Analysis 

Livestock producers have 
expressed concern about the 
economic consequences likely 
to result from such restrictions 
on drug use. As a result, the 
U.S. Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition and For- 
estry requested the USDA to 
examine the economic impacts 
of any bans on the low-level 
use of selected animal drugs. 

Animal science data are 
essential to such a study. With- 
out good data on the effects of 
drug use on feed efficiency, 


*An ESCS publication 
providing more detail is available 
from the author. Ask for ABR 414. 
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growth rates, mortality, and 
product condemnation rates, it 
is impossible to develop precise 
estimates of the economic 
effects resulting from a ban. 
The data used in this study 
were obtained from USDA and 
land grant university sci- 
entists, veterinarians, others in 
private business, and 
professional journals. Most 
estimates were extrapolated 
from small-scale test results 
since other data were not avail- 
able. Most of the data were 
from tests conducted when the 
additives were first introduced 
in the 1960's and 1960'8. In 
many instances there were 
wide variations in test results 
making estimates of the 
potential changes in production 
subject to error. Despite such 
difficulties, however, the best 
available scientific data were 
used for this study. 

Because the available sci- 
entific evidence on the animal 
production effects of drug use 
are not conclusive, two levels of 
drug efficacy were assumed — 
moderate and high. Such a 
procedure, therefore, provides a 
range of potential outcomes 
that likely bracket what could 
reasonably be expected to 
occur. 

At a moderate effectiveness 
level, a simultaneous ban on 
the use of the antibiotics, nitro- 
furans, and sulfanethazine in 
hog feed would initially result 
in reduced animal output. Out- 
put would be reduced about 8 
percent for broilers, 6 percent 
for turkeys, and 5 percent for 
hogs. Beef production would 
increase a small amount — less 
than 1 percent. Feed utilization 
would decrease by a small 
amount. The production of 


PROJECTED CHANGES IN FARM PRODUCTION AND 
FARM PRICES^ 



Farm output 

Farm prices 

Animal species 

1 year after 

1 year after 5 years after 


the ban 

the ban 

the ban 

Fed beef cattle 

-0 4% 

+3.0% 

+0.4% 

Hogs 

-4 9% 

+0.2% 

+0.2% 

Broilers 

-8,3% 

+8,4% 

+2 9% 

Turkeys 

-6 1% 

+2.1% 

bO.5% 

Livestock 


+2,9% 

+0.5% 

^Moderate efficacy assumption. 




PROJECTED CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES 


AND PER CAPITA CONSUMPTIONS^ 



Animal species 

First year 

Five years later 

Price 

Quantity 

Price Quantity 



percent from baseline 


h2.7 

-0.2 

4 0.0 +0.4 

Pork 

14,5 

-4.5 

+ 1.0 -0.9 

Poultry 

Broilers 


-7.3 

-1.6 


Turkeys 

Total +10,3 

Total meat, poultry and fish ‘*3.4 


-5,9 

-3.0 


12.2 

+0.5 


-2.5 

- 0.6 


i Moderate efficacy assumption. 


milk, eggs, and lamb would not 
be measurably affected. 

Smaller output results in 
even greater relative changes 
in farm prices. Broiler prices 
would increase by 13 percent, 
turkeys by about 12 percent, 
hogs by 6 percent, and fed beef 
by 4 percent. These price and 
quantity changes would boost 
cash receipts for all livestock 
by 2.9 percent. Cash receipts 
for broilers would rise by 8 
percent, cattle by 3 percent, 
and turkeys by 2 percent. Hog 
receipts would remain at about 
the same level. 

Cash receipts for crops 
would decrease by a little over 
1 percent with corn and 


soybeans down by 2 percent 
and feed ingredients down by 3 
percent. Overall, net farm 
income would rise by $1.2 bil- 
lion or almost 5 percent. 

With higher receipts and 
lower total feed costs, the 
profitability of livestock 
production would improve. 
Producers would expand out- 
put. Five years after the drug 
prohibitions, output levels 
would be close to the projected 
base levels, with broilers and 
turkeys 2 to 3 percent below. 
The production adjustment 
would also move livestock 
prices close to projected base 
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levels along with cash receipts 
and net farm income. 
Consequently, the profit incen- 
tive would bring both the 
livestock and crop sectors back 
close to the projected base 
values. 

Prosperity for agi'iculture is 
usually accompanied by higher 
prices for consumers, Initially, 
the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) for poultry products 
would increase by 10 percent, 
pork by 4.5 percent, and beef 
by almost 3 percent. The over- 
all impact on the food-at-home 
component of the CPI is 1.2 
percent and the effect on the 
total CPI is an increase of 0.2 
percent. Per capita 
consumption of livestock 
products could be down by 7 
pounds (3 percent). But the 
reduced supplies and higher 
prices would likely be of short 
duration. 

After 5 years, per capita 
consumption of red meat and 
poultry would be only a little 
over a pound below the 
projected base value as a result 
of increased production. Price 
indexes would return to about 
their projected levels. Poultry 
and pork prices would, 
however, continue to be above 
projected levels by 2 and 1 
percent, respectively. 

Conclusions 

While the results of this 
study must be considered as 
merely suggestive, they do 
indicate that the economic sys- 
tem would generally be quite 
resilient to a more restrictive 
policy on animal drug use. 
Costs of production, and there- 
fore consumer prices, would 
increase initially but because 
the farm-level demand for most 


ANIMAL DRUG BAN: PREDICTED RISE IN 
CONSUMER PRICES 


Percent 



Ban after after after after after 

The Ban The Ban The Bon The Ban The Ban 

’Meat Poultry, And Fish 


livestock products is inelastic, 
farm prices would increase 
more than proportionally. As a 
result, total net revenue to 
farmers would be enhanced 
initially. The increased 
profitability would encourage 
farmers to expand output in 
subsequent years and by the 
fifth year following the 
restriction on animal drug use, 
production and prices of most 
affected species would recover 
to approximately their baseline 
levels. 

These results do not take 
into account any changes in 
the structure of production 
agriculture that might accom- 
pany an animal drug ban. 
Increased risks associated with 


feeding poultry and livestock ii 
confinement without the low 
level use of animal drugs coulc 
make such confinemen 
production systems less viabl* 
and change the magnitude o 
these study results. On thi 
other hand, the effect o 
changes in management prac 
tices that might occur it 
anticipation of or following th< 
enactment of such rules wer* 
not estimated either. Improvet 
sanitation and pasture rotatioi 
could reduce the magnitude o 
even the first-year effects a; 
they are shown here. 
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A NOTE ON 
SURVEY RESEARCH 




Christine J. Hager 
and Charles R. Handy 
( 202 ) 447-9200 


How do coneumers evaluate 
the performance of the food 
delivery system? What charac- 
teristics do they consider when 
they rate their satisfaction 
with food products and 
services? These questions 
require measures and analyses 
of consumer attitudes, 
preferences, and behavior. Ana- 
lyzing consumer responses to 
such questions will, through 
the policy process, encourage a 
more satisfactory delivery of 
foods and services. 

Surveys of consumer atti- 
tudes, opinions, and practices, 
such as those conducted by the 
USDA, are designed to help us 
learn more about consumer 
behavior. And the results help 
identify both successes and 
imperfections in the food 
delivery system. 

But conducting and analyz- 
ing the results of such surveys 
is a difficult process since 
consumers are not always sure 
of their own reactions to cer- 
tain changes. And they do not 
always communicate or want 
to communicate those reac- 
tions. In addition, researchers 
do not always ask the type of 
questions or use the type of 
approach that encourages 
consumers to state their con- 
cerns clearly. 

After determining the objec- 
tives and hypotheses of the 


survey, specific questions are 
designed to elicit meaningful 
responses. 

How questions are stated is 
important in interpreting 
results. For example, when 
consumers are asked how 
satisfied they are with beef, 
they may respond with any of 
five preselected answers — 
“always satisfied,” “almost 
always satisfied,” "sometimes 
satisfied,’’ "rarely satisfied,” or 
“never satisfied.” However, 
when consumers are asked to 
what extent they agree with 
the statement, “I am always 
satisfied with beef,” their 
response may be interpreted 
quite differently. Agreeing 
slightly with the latter state- 
ment is, of course, different 
than being “almost always 
satisfied” with beef. 

Once the questionnaire is 
drafted, it is tested so problems 
like those mentioned are 
noticed and corrected. In addi- 
tion, “pretesting” gives a 
preliminary insight into what 
the results might indicate. 
Again, if the test results are 
confusing or indicate ambigu- 
ity, questions can be rewritten. 

A sample of consumers is 
then selected according to 
prearranged criteria (region, 
marital status, income, age, or 
whatever). Interviews are often 
conducted by personal visits, 
though telephone surveys can 
be used. Difficulties often occur 


at this stage. Respondents may 
refuse to be interviewed or they 
may not be at home. 
Interviewers, too, differ in their 
ability to communicate with 
respondents. 

Responses to the qustions 
are studied and interpreted. 
Averages can be computed to 
provide benchmark measures, 
but examining only averages 
and deviations from the aver- 
age may mask important 
information. An analysis of the 
distribution of responses may 
identify characteristics of 
consumers or products. These 
characteristics may relate to 
problem areas or represent 
links between attitudes and 
actual behavior. 

For example, suppose 
consumers were asked to rate 
their satisfaction with two 
products. The average of 
responses to each product could 
be the same, but the 
distributions could be quite 
different, The average response 
for both products was 2.3 on a 
5-point scale. For product A, 
responses clustered at 1, 
“always satisfied,” and 2, 
"almost always satisfied,” with 
a few at 6, “never satisfied.” 
Responses for product B con- 
centrated at 2 and 3, “almost 
always satisfied” and 
"sometimes satisfied.” 
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HYPOTHETICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF RESPONSES FOR PRODUCT A 


Degree of 
sati'ifaction 


Product A 
number of 
responses 

Weighted 

score 

Always 

1 . 

20 

20 

Almost 

always 

2 . 

14 

28 

Sometimes 

3 

5 

15 

Rarely 

4 . . 

3 

12 

Never 

5 

8 

40 

Total 


50 

115 

Average 



23 


HYPOTHETICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF RESPONSES FOR PRODUCT B 


Degree of 
satisfaction 


Product B 
number of 
responses 

Weighted 

icore 

Always 

1 , 

6 

6 

Almost 

always 

2 

26 

52 

Sometimes 

3 

16 

48 

Rarely 

4. . 

1 

4 

Never 

5. . 

1 

5 

Total 


50 

115 

Average 



2.3 


Another research approach 
compares responses to two or 
more questions. Do consumers 
rate product A in a similar way 
that they rate product B? Is 
there an association between 
socioeconomic groups and 
satisfaction with a product? 
For example, the distribution of 
responses indicates that there 
is little association between 
consumer satisfaction with 
product A and product B. 
Consumers that were always 
satisfied with product A were 
almost always satisfied with 
product B while consumers 
that were almost always 
satisfied with product A were 
sometimes satisfied with 
product B. 


Satisfaction with a food 
product may bring to mind 
satisfaction with more than 
one attribute of that product. 
In turn, the satisfaction with 
the attributes or product char- 
acteristics may be related. 
Satisfaction with the taste of 
beef may be related to 
satisfaction with beef in gen- 
eral, but taste is also associ- 
ated with fat content, tender- 
ness, and freshness. Therefore, 
it becomes difficult to 
determine what characteristics 
are most important in evalu- 
ation of product performance. 

Consumer character! sties 
also affect responses. Region, 
income, family size, race, and 
other factors enter into the 
evaluation process. People have 
different tastes, preferences, 
prior experiences, and 
performance standards. 

And of course, price and 
other market factors also may 
influence performance stan- 
dards, Advertising builds 
expectations. Doctors, health 
professionals, and other 
sources of information on 
health and diet affect consumer 
concerns and, perhaps, behav- 
ior. Time and environmental 


pressures influence what is 
purchased and how those 
purchases are perceived. 

A careful analysis of behav- 
ior would include some 
exploration of the effect of 
many of these characteristics 
on the attitude that is being 
measured. 

No single approach, ques- 
tion, statistical technique, mea- 
surement scale, or number 
captures consumer attitudes or 
satisfaction. The marginal 
contribution of any one charac- 
teristic of a product or a 
population is difficult to 
distinguish from the 
contribution of other character- 
istics. These difficulties in mea- 
surement and interpretation 
demand clearly stated objec- 
tives and the use of a 
combination of appropriate 
measurement procedures. Each 
procedure, approach, and sta- 
tistical technique provides a 
unique insight into consumer 
attitudes, behavior, and evalu- 
ation of market performance 
that might be useful in identi- 
fying problems, constraints, or 
elements of success in the food 
system. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES FOR PRODUCT A COMPARED 
WITH RESPONSES FOR PRODUCT B 


Product A 

Degree of Satisfaction 


Product B 
degree of 
satisfaction 

1 

Always 

2 

Almost Always 

3 

Sometimes 

4 

Rarely 

5 

Never 

TOTAL 

Always 1 . , 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Almost 

always 2 , , 

10 

5 

3 

2 

6 

26 

Sometimes 3 . , 

4 

9 

2 

0 

1 

16 

Rarely 4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Never 5 . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

20 

14 

5 

3 

8 

60 
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SDA FAMILY FOOD PLANS 
ND THEIR COSTS 


base for assumptions regarding 
the cost of a good diet for 
families of different size and 
composition. 


Betty Peterkin^ 
01) 436-8474 


USDA's family food plans 
Lve served for more than 40 
ars as guides for estimating 
od needs and food costs for 
milies and population sub- 
oups. The food plans indicate 
lantities of foods of different 
pes (food groups such as 
eat, poultry, fish, and milk, 
.eese, ice cream) that families 
ight buy or obtain in other 
ays to provide nutritious diets 
, different levels of cost. The 
ana are revised periodically 
hen new information on 
utritional needs, food com- 
Dsition, food consumption, 
id food prices becomes avail- 
ile. 

Current food plans are 
jveloped by USDA at four lev- 
s— thrifty, low-cost, moderate- 
)st, and liberal. Each suggests 
uantities of foods for men, 
omen, and children of 
ifferent ages and for pregnant 
nd nursing women. ‘ A plan 
)r any family can be 
etermined by totaling quan- 
ties of foods for persons of the 
ex and age of family mem- 


bers. Costa can be estimated 
from food plans released by 
USDA each month. 


Uses and Costs of Plans 

The kinds and amounts of 
foods in the plans are used by 
USDA and others as the basis 
for guidance materials to help 
families select nutritious and 
affordable diets. Food com- 
ponents of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' budgets are based on 
the low-cost, moderate-cost, and 
liberal plans. ^ Camps and 
institutions use the plans to 
estimate food needs and evalu- 
ate food used. 

USDA uses the cost for the 
thrifty food plan in setting the 
coupon allotment for the Food 
Stamp Program. Public and 
private assistance agencies use 
the costs for the various plans 
in establishing food cost stan- 
dards for needy families and 
children in foster homes. Law- 
yers, courts, and the Internal 
Revenue Service use them to 
determine rates for care of 
dependents. Analysts use the 
plan costs in this research as a 


Food Plan Development 
The Consumer and Food 
Economics Institute of the Sci- 
ence and Education 
Administration (SEA) 
maintains the food plans. The 
Institute develops the plans, 
estimates their costs period- 
ically, and interprets them in 
publications. The current food 
plans were developed in 1974- 
75 to meet nutritional goals 
baaed on the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances (RDA) 

*The author Ib a scientist with 
USDA's Science and Education 
Administration. 

•The publication “Family Food Bud- 
geting for Good Meals and Good Nutri- 
tion,” HG-94, presents the four food 
plans. “Food for the Family— -A Cost- 
saving Plan,*’ HG-209, provides 2 
weeks' sample menus, shopping 
information, and recipes for the low- 
cost plan. Single copies are available 
from the Office of Governmental and 
Public Affairs, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 
For additional information about the 
food plans and their costs, contact the 
Consumer and Food Economics 
Institute, Science and Education 
Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Hyattsville, MD 20782. 


““Three Standards for Living for an 
Urban Family of Pour Persons,” 
Spring 1967, USDL Bulletin No. 1670-5. 
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COST OF FOOD AT HOME FOR A WEEK* 


released in 1974 by the 
National Academy of Sci- 
ences— National Research 
Council (NAS-NRC). Food 
consumption and price data 
were used from USDA's 1965- 
66 Household Food 
Consumption Survey. 

The amount that any 
household spends for food at 
home is probably similar to the 
cost for one of the four plans. 
Procedures for developing 
plans at each of the four cost 
levels are summarized below. 

• Select the survey 
households that have food 
valued at or slightly above 
the general cost for the 
plan. These ho use holds 
were used as the basis for 
food consumption patterns 
and prices. 

• Estimate the average 
nutritive value per pound 
of food in selected groups 
of foods as used by the 
survey households. 

• Update food prices paid 
by survey households in 
1966-66 to 1974 levels and 
compute the average price 
per pound of food in each 
food group. 

• Estimate the quantities of 
food groups used (as- 
purchased basis) to 
prepare meals and snacks 
for a week for individuals 
in each of 12 sex-age 
categories and for 
pregnant and nursing 
women, using survey data 
on household use of food 
and the food intake of 
individuals. These quan- 
tities are the food 
consumption patterns 
used in food plan 
developments. 


FAMILIES 

Young couple 

Elderly couple 

Famjly of 4 with preschool chiltdren 
Family with elementary school 
children 

INDIVIDUALS 

Women 

20-54 years 

55 years and over 

Men 

20-54 years 

55 yeers and over 

Children 

1 -2 years 

3-5 years 

6-8 years 

9-11 years 

Girls 12-19 years 

Boys 12-14 years 

15-19 years 

• September 1978. 

• Define upper and lower 
limits on amounts of each 
food group to be allowed 
in the plan. 

• Define the nutritional 
goals for the plan based 
on the RDA and other 
nutritional guidelines. 

• Determine a cost for the 
plan for each sex-age 
category to assure that 
there is an equitable 
distribution of 
“household” money for 
food among sex-age 
categories. 

• Use a mathematical 
model, designed for food 
plan development, to 
determine the optimum 
plan (combination of food 
groups) for each sex-age 
category. The optimum 
plan provides nutritional 
goals within cost and 
quantity limits with a 
minimum of deviation 
from the food 


Thrifty 

plan 

Low-cost 

plan 

Moderate- 
cost plan 

Libordl 

plan 

$26 00 

$33,90 

$42 60 

$50.90 

23.30 

30.30 

37.50 

44.70 

36.60 

47.20 

59.00 

70.G0 

44,10 

56 90 

71 50 

ab 50 


10.60 

13.80 

17,20 

20.b0 

9.60 

12.50 

15,40 

18.20 

13.00 

17.00 

21.50 

25.80 

11.60 

15.00 

18 70 

22.40 

5.90 

7.50 

9.20 

11 OO 

7.10 

8.90 

11.10 

13.30 

9.10 

11.60 

14.60 

17.40 

11.40 

14.50 

18.20 

21.80 

10.90 

13.80 

17.10 

20.40 

12.20 

15.40 

19.30 

23.10 

13.40 

17.10 

21.50 

25.80 


consumption pattern. 
Minimum change in food 
consumption is allowed, 
assuming that guides that 
disrupt food habits least 
are most likely to be fol- 
lowed. Other combinations 
of food groups arbitrarily 
selected to meet specifica- 
tions might be more 
acceptable to some people, 

• Interpret food plans in 
guidance materials for 
families and leaders. 

Nutritional Quality 

Each plan provides for a 
nutritionally good diet— one 
that meets the RDA's for nutri- 
ents for which adequate 
reliable food composition data 
are available. Each plan also 
provides the RDA for food 
energy and contains moderate 
amounts of fat and sugar. 
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The iron enrichment level for 
bread and flour proposed by 
the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) in 1973 
was assumed in developing the 
plans. FDA announced earlier 
this year that the higher levels 
proposed would not be adopted. 

With current enrichment lev- 
els, the plans for young chil- 
dren, teenage girls, and women 
of childbearing age do not meet 
the RDA for iron when average 
selections within food groups 
are made. However, these plans 
will meet the RDA for iron 
within coat limits when eco- 
nomical foods' that are 
important sources of iron are 
selected frequently. Some of the 
foods are liver, heart, kidney, 
certain lean meats, dry beans, 
dry peas, dark-green vegeta- 
bles, dried fruit, cereals with 
iron added, and molasses. With 
current enrichment levels and 
average selections within food 
groups assumed, plans for all 
sex-age categories provide iron 
in excess of the amount the 
NAS-NRC specifies as likely to 
be furnished by a balanced and 
varied diet. 

Food plans developed to 
meet the RDA's would be 
expected to provide generous 
amounts of nutrients for most 
persons. This is because the 
basis for the RDA, according to 
the NAS-NRC, is such that 
“even if a person habitually 
consumes less than the 
recommended amounts of some 
nutrients, his diet is not neces- 
sarily inadequate for those 
nutrients.” 

Allowances are not specified 
by the NAS-NRC for some 
dietary factors. An example is 
linoleic acid, an essential fatty 


acid found in large concen- 
trations in many oils that come 
from plants. Margarines, salad 
dressings, mayonnaise, and 
cooking oils contained in the 
food plans are usually made 
from one or more of these oils. 
Also, dietary fiber is necessary 
for the normal functioning of 
the intestinal tract. Good 
sources of fiber, such as fruits, 
vegetables, dried peas and 
beans, and whole-grain cereals, 
are a part of all food plans. 


Cost Estimates 

Costs cover foods for all 
meals and snacks for a week. 
They assume that all food is 
purchased at a retail outlet and 
prepared at home. Costs do not 
include additional expenses 
associated with meals and 
snacks eaten in restaurants. 

Average prices paid for 
almost 2,000 different foods 
purchased by the survey 
households for a specific plan 
are used as the basis for the 
cost estimates. These average 
prices reflect the assortment of 
container sizes and brands, 
and the price level of the store 
of purchase for families with 
total food costs near the costs 
for the plan. SEA uses 
information from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to update the 
survey prices to estimate the 
costs for the food plans. They 
use retail prices of about 100 
carefully defined foods from 
the time of the survey to the 
month of the estimate up to 
December 1977, and price 
indexes for detailed food 
categories since 1977, 

Updated prices for foods in 
each food group are weighted 
by average quantities of foods 
used by the survey households 


to derive a price per unit — 
pound, quart, or dozen— for the 
group. Then the price per unit 
is multiplied by the number of 
units of food groups in the plan 
for each sex-age category and 
totaled to determine the current 
cost of the food in the plan for 
a week. 


Future Food Plans 

Initial work is underway to 
revise the 1974-75 food plans, 
SEA'S 1977-78 Nationwide 
Food Consumption Survey will 
provide new information on 
factors affecting variation in 
food consumption and food 
prices among households of 
different size and composition. 
Expanded data from this study 
will provide up-to-date data 
bases on food consumption and 
food prices and make possible 
the exploration of new methods 
for developing the plans. 

More complete composition 
data on a wider variety of 
foods are forthcoming from the 
Nutrient Data Bank— a 
repository for food composition 
data in SEA. This additional 
food composition information 
will make possible more com- 
plete nutritional assessment of 
food in the plans. The nutri- 
tional goals used in the next 
revision of the food plans will 
take into account the Ninth 
Edition of the RDA to be 
released in 1979 and 
suggestions from USDA- 
including the Secretary's 
Human Nutritional Policy 
Committee — and other Federal 
agencies considering nutri- 
tional guidelines. 
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THE ROLE OF FOOD PRICES 
IN INFLATION 


William T. Boehm 
( 202 ) 447-8707 


On October 24 , 1978, 

President Carter announced a 
new plan for voluntary wage 
and price guidelines designed 
to reduce inflation. The goals 
are to contain price increases 
in the economy generally to 
about 5 % percent per year and 
to hold annual wage and bene- 
fit increases to no more than 7 
percent. 

Containing food price 
increases is considered crucial 
to the success of the program. 
Raw farm product prices will 
be monitored and an effort 
made to ensure that commodity 
price changes at the farm level 
are accurately reflected in 
retail prices. 

Food price increases are 
highly visible since purchases 
are made weekly, sometimes 
daily, and food price changes 
can contribute significantly to 
the overall inflation psychol- 
ogy. Rapid food price increases 
are especially difficult for those 
with low and/or relatively 
fixed incomes. It is important, 
though, to keep the overall 
effect of food price inflation in 
historical perspective. 

How Are Food Prices 
Monitored? 

Retail food prices are mon- 
itored and reported monthly by 
the Department of Labor and 
released near the end of the 
subsequent month. For exam- 
ple, the Consumer Price Index 


(CPI) for December will be 
released near the end of Jan- 
uary. 

The food prices used to 
develop the CPI are collected 
for a wide variety of products, 
summarized, weighted by their 
relative importance, and 
reported in the form of index 
numbers for the major product 
groups. 

The relative importance of 
food in the overall CPI is now 

CONTRIBUTION OF FOOD PRICES 


Year 


1950 . , 

1951 , . 

1952 . . 

1953 . 

1954 . , 

1955 . 

1956 . 

1957 . 

1958 . . 

1959 . . 

1960 . 

1961 . . 

1962 . . 

1963 , . 

1964 , 

1965 . . 

1966 . . 

1967 . , 

1968 . 

1969 . . 

1970 . . 

1971 , . 

1972 . 

1973 . . 

1974 . . 

1975 . . 

1976 . . 

1977 . , 

1978 (P) 


about ISpercent— reflecting 
that, on the average, about 18 
percent of the consumer dollar 
is spent on food. Consequently, 
a lO'percent increase in food 
prices in any one year results 
in an increase of 1.8 percentage 
points in the overall CPI, 
assuming the prices for all 
other items are unchanged. 

The food category is 
subdivided into two major com- 
ponents: food-at-home with a 
12.2 percent weight, and food- 
away-from-home with a 6*/2 
percent weight. 

Meat prices account for more 
than 32 percent of the overall 
food-at-home price index. This 
means that if retail meat prices 
go up by about 20 percent this 
year (as we now expect they 
will), they alone will contribute 

TO INFLATION 


Change in foocd Contribution to overall 
prices Inflation 


Percent 

Percentage points 

+11.1 

-12.7 

+1.8 

+.4 

-1.5 

-.4 

-.2 

-.1 

-1.4 

-.3 

K7 

K2 

-13.3 

-1.8 

1-4.2 

+ 1.0 

-1,6 

-.4 

+ 1.0 

K2 

+1.3 

+.3 

+.9 

+.2 

+ 1.4 

K3 

+1.3 

+.3 

+2.2 

1.5 

15.0 

11.2 

+ .9 

1.2 

1-3,6 

K9 

F5 1 

+ 1.2 

+5.5 

+ 1.3 

+3.0 

+.7 

+4.3 

+1,0 

+14.5 

+3.5 

+14.4 

+3.5 

+8.5 

+2.0 

+3.1 

+.8 

+6.3 

+1.5 

+8 to +10 

+ 1.4 to 1,8 
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6'/2 percent to the overall food- 
at-home price increase. Other 
important product groups 
include fruits and vegetables 
(14.4 percent), dairy products 
(13.5 percent), and cereal and 
bakery products (12.5 percent). 
Often neglected as food 
categories, but increasingly 
important, are nonalcoholic 
beverages such as coffee, tea, 
and soft drinks (12.4 percent), 
and other prepared foods (8.5 
percent). 


What Does the Record Show? 

Examining the historical 
year-to-year changes in retail 
food prices reveals that in 17 of 
the 27 years since 1950, food 
prices contributed less than 1 


percentage point to the overall 
rate of inflation. In four of 
those years, 1953, 1954, 1965, 
and 1959, food prices actually 
reduced the overall rate of 
inflation in the economy. 

It is important to note, 
however, that four of the larg- 
est year-to-year percentage 
changes in retail food prices 
occurred during the 5 years 
since 1972, Only in 1976 did 
food price increases contribute 
less than 1 percentage point to 
the overall inflation rate. 

The inflationary effect of 
input prices during the years 
since 1965 cannot be ignored. 
Marketing accounts for approx- 
imately 60 percent of the retail 
cost of our domestically 
produced farm foods. And 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
FOOD GROUPS IN THE CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX, DECEMBER 1977 

Consumer Price 
)ndex-Alk 
Urban 


Percent 


Food 17,718 


Food at home 

12 238 

100.00 

Cereals and bakery 



products 

1,530 

12.51 

Meats, poultry, fish 



and eggs 

3 943 

32.22 

Dairy products 

1.654 

13.52 

Fruits and vegetables 

1.759 

14.38 

Sugars and sweets 

0.435 

3.56 

Fats and oils 

0.360 

2.94 

Nonalcoholic beverages 

1.513 

12.36 

Other prepared foods 

1.04t 

8.51 

Food away from home 

5.483 



Source U,S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN FOOD PRICES. 1970 THROUGH MARCH:1978 


United Kingdom ) 

203.2 

Spain ' 

195 7 

-Italy 

180 6 

Greece 

180 4 

Japan 

118.5 

Denmark 

116.0 

Sweden 

111.0 

France 

109.1 

Australia 

103.3 

Canada 

99.4 

United States 

76,8 

Belgium 

76.0 

Germany 

46 5 

. Switzerland 

44.8 

Netherlands 

16.3^ 



Sourqe' OECD M^iin tcCinoftilc Inciicotors, June 1978 


increased energy coats have 
contributed significantly to the 
higher food prices in recent 
years. For example, from 
September 1973 to May 1974, 
food prices increased at a much 
faster rate (17.9 percent) than 
nonfood commodities (11.1 
percent) but at a much slower 
rate than price increases for 
energy products (62.1 percent). 

In addition, the recent 
volatility in prices of imported 
foods, fish, and other foods 
without a domestic farm 
product base have had a sig- 
nificant effect, These foods now 
account for about 19 percent of 


the food-at-home index. In the 
years since 1970, prices for 
these products have increased 
more than 145 percent. Retail 
prices for the domestically 
produced farm foods, on the 
other hand, have increased 58 
percent. The effect of the 
increases in this category was 
most obvious in 1977 when 
food prices increased by 6.3 
percent largely because of 
higher coffee prices. 

Another way of looking at 
the overall impact of food price 
increases is to compare what 
has happened here in the 
United States with what is 


happening around the world. 
Since 1970, retail food prices in 
the United States have 
increased at a slower rate than 
in 10 of the 15 countries 
surveyed by USDA's Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Only West 
Germany, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Belgium 
showed lower rates of increase, 
and their prices are well above 
those in the United States. 

However, through March of 
1978, five of the nations, 
including Japan and the 
United Kingdom, have shown 
smaller food price advances 
than the United States. 


AN UPDATE ON SACCHARfN 


Tanya Roberts 
(202) 447-5327 


The National Academy of 
Sciences has released a study 
of the health risks of using sac- 
charin as a sugar substitute. 
They have concluded that sac- 
charin causes cancer in 
animals and promotes the can- 
cer-causing effects of some 
other substances that cause 
cancer in rats. 

When the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) 
attempted to ban the use of 
saccharin last year, Congress 
intervened and passed an 18- 
month moratorium. Congress 
also asked the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to do two 
reports. The second is due in 
early spring 1979 and will 
consider alternative food safety 


regulatory options for Congress 
and the FDA. 

The FDA may not deem a 
food additive safe “if it is 
found to induce cancer when 
ingested by man or animal.” 
When the Congressional 
moratorium expires on May 23, 
1979, FDA will be required to 
resume its ban on saccharin 
unless Congress creates a spe- 
cial exception for saccharin or 
takes some other action. 

Roughly one-quarter to one- 
third of Americans consume 
products containing saccharin, 
primarily in diet sodas. Chil- 
dren under 10 are judged to run 
the greatest risk of potential 
health problems because they 
have the greatest consumption 
of saccharin per body-weight of 
any age group. 


The primary beneficiaries of 
the artificial sweetener are 
diabetics and persons trying to 
control their weight for 
personal or health-related rea- 
sons. Also, tooth decay may be 
reduced to the extent saccharin 
is substituted for refined sugar, 
particularly in soft drinks. The 
National Academy of Sciences 
concluded that there have been 
no objective studies assessing 
the benefits of artificial sweet- 
eners. 

Presently there are no other 
noncaloric or low calorie sweet- 
eners approved for human 
consumption. The other 
product, cyclamate, was 
banned by PDA in 1970. 
Whether the industry can 
develop a replacement is not 
clear. 

For a copy of the National 
Academy of Sciences Report on 
Saccharin, write to the Hearing 
Clerk, room 465, Park Lawn 
Building, Food and Drug 
Administration, 6600 Fishers 
Lane, Rockville, MD 20857, or 
call (301) 443-3285. 
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THE MOVE TO METRIC 


Christine Hager 
( 202 ) 447-9200 


The metric system is edging 
(ccntimetering) its way into 
usage. Many consumers are 
already aware of labels, signs, 
tools, and instructions printed 
in both metric and inch-pound 
units. Wine bottles, serving 
instructions, soft drink 
containers, thermometers, and 
road signs are either available 
in metric units or expressed in 
dual measures. 

The conversion to a different 
measurement system is meet- 
ing with some resistance. 
Consumers and businesses are 
familiar with the current sys- 
tem of ounces and pounds, 
inches and yards, and cups 
and quarts. And many have no 
desire to learn a new system. 

Many major U.S. cor- 
porations have begun the 
conversion and are attempting 
to coincide it with changes in 
packaging, label design, and 
advertising. Unfortunately, 
converting machinery to metric 
is often costly. However, new 
machines will be built along 
metric lines as old ones wear 
out and need replacement. 

A standard for home cooking 
and baking utensils has been 
developed that labels them in 
both inch-pound and metric 
units for use with recipes writ- 
ten in both systems. The words 
cup and spoon would not 
appear in association with 
metric units. Instead, liquid, 
dry, and small household mea- 
sures will be expressed in 


milliliters and measuring 
devices will be developed 
according to the standard 
format. 

First drafts of the 
metric/inch-pound versions of 
the Model State Packaging and 
Labeling Regulations were 
distributed at the July meeting 
of the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures. These 
model regulations are for the 
guidance of those wishing to 
adapt metric sizes and for 
State and local jurisdictions in 
developing laws and 
regulations. 

COMMON METRIC UNITS 


Some of the food products 
for which metric-size versions 
were proposed at the 
Conference are berries and 
small fruits (milliliters), bread 
(grams), butter, oleomargarine 
and margarine (grams), flour 
and meal (kilograms), fluid 
milk products (milliliters or 
liters), and other milk products 
(kilograms). The drafts also 
proposed that if metric units 
are used, unit pricing in metric 
units also be used. 

The greatest difficulty 
consumers will face is adjust- 
ing their notions of length, 
weight, and size. There may be 
confusion at first, but the mea- 
surements will become familiar 
as people work with them. The 
new concepts will take time to 
become part of common usage. 
But the conversion will go eas- 
ier as consumers see more uten- 
sils, labels, and package sizes 
in both metric and inch-pound 
measures. 



Nanrte 

Symbol 

Approximate Size 


Meter 

m 

39V2 Inches 

Length 

Kilometer 

km 

0.6 mile 

Centimeter 

cm 

Width of a paper clip 


Millimeter 

mm 

Thickness of paper clip 

Area 

Hectare 

ha 

acres 

Weight 

Gram 

0 

Weight of a paper clip 

Kilogram 

kg 

2.2 pounds 


Metric ton 

t 

Long ton (2240 pounds) 

Volume 

Liter 

L 

One quart and 2 ounces 

Milliliter 

mL 

1/5 teaspoon 

Pressure 

Kiiopascal 

kPa 

Atmosplieric pressure is ebout 100 kPa 


Units of tjnriB and electricity will not change. 


The Celsius temperature scale should be used, farriiMar points on which are* 


Freezing point of water 

0 

32 

Boiling point of water 

100 

212 

Normal body temperature 

37 

98.6 

Comfortable room temperature 

20-25 

68-^77 
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MEALS ON WHEELS 


Anthony E. Gallo 
(202) 447-7321 


The September issue of the 
National Food Review exam- 
ined Government food 
programs available to senior 
citizens. However, a number of 
private volunteer programs 
also exist which assist elderly 
and incapacitated people. 
While the influence of these 
efforts on total food 
consumption is minimal, they 
are important for the many 
Americana who lack the mobil- 
ity or financial capability to 
provide their own meals. 

One such program is Meals- 
on-Wheels. This program will 
be celebrating its 25th 
anniversary of operation in the 
United States in 1979. The pri- 
mary objective of this loose 
confederation of “kitchens” is 
to provide meals to people who 
are unable to serve themselves. 
A substantial portion of its 
recipients are over age 60, but 
some are younger people who 
cannot prepare their own 
meals. 

Scope of Projects 

Each Meals-on-Wheels 
project operates its own 
program and is generally affili- 
ated with a religious or commu- 
nity organization. The total 
number of such Meals-on- 
Wheels units is difficult to esti- 
mate because there is no over- 


all coordinating effort. The 
International Directory of 
Meals-on-Wheels has about 800 
U.S. listings which, according 
to volunteer spokesmen, may 
be about half the number of 
total kitchens. Thus, it appears 
that there are between 1,500 
and 2,000 Meals-on-Wheels 
kitchens in the United States. 

Meals-on-Wheels and the 
Older Americans Act of 1966 

Meals-on-Wheels is 
sometimes confused with home- 
delivered meals served under 
the Older Americans Act of 
1965, The original purpose of 
the Act was to provide meals 
served in a single location, but 
has since been expanded to 
serve the elderly who cannot 
attend congregate settings. The 
1978 amendments to the Act 
authorized $80 million to be 
spent on home-delivered meals, 
but dropped a provision empha- 
sizing Meals-on-Wheels. 
However, the language of the 
legislation is such that Meals- 
on-Wheels kitchens, if they so 
desire, can qualify for some 
funds. 

There are differences, 
however, between the two 
programs. Meals-on-Wheels is a 
private organization and relies 
on volunteer help. Meals served 
under the Older Americans Act 
are Government sponsored and 
financed. In addition, Meals- 
on-Wheels has no age 
requirement. Recipients under 


the Older Americans Act must 
be age 60 or over. 

The number of people served 
varies from project to project. 
In a city, the typical area is 
about 20 blocks. Small towns 
and rural areas make up a sig- 
nificant portion of Meals-on- 
Wheels kitchen units. But since 
such areas have low density 
populations, kitchens in these 
areas are limited in the total 
number of people they serve. 
Overall, a random sample 
indicates that each unit serves 
between 30 and 50 recipients. 
Thus, it appears that between 
60 and 100,000 incapacitated 
Americans are being served by 
this program. 

Food Service 

Meals-on-Wheels program 
recipients pay between $10 and 
$14 per week for 10 meals — one 
hot and one cold per day which 
are delivered at the same time. 
Each meal is prepared to meet 
nutrition requirements. 
Recipients pay for the cost of 
the food, but not 
administrative or delivery 
costs. The bulk of all meals 
served are purchased from 
caterers and in some instances 
from hospitals and other 
institutions. A number of 
Meals-on-Wheels kitchens, 
especially in the rural areas, 
still serve home-prepared foods. 
Some units provide specialized 
meals, such as kosher food and 
restricted diets. 

Usually two volunteers make 
the deliveries— a driver and a 
jumper who actually delivers 
the meals. In addition to 
delivering meals, volunteers 
often look after the overall 
needs of the elderly. 
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USDA AWARDS 
COMPETITIVE 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


USDA has announced that 
some 190 research grants will 
be awarded under a $14.4 
million competitive grant 
program. 

The grants, which provide 
for research in plant science 
and human nutrition, are being 
made through the Competitive 
Research Grants Office in the 
USDA's Science and Education 
Administration. 

The competitive grants 
program was established by 
Congress last year to increase 
the understanding of food 
production and human nutri- 
tion through new basic 
research and to accelerate 
existing research. 

The grants for research in 
the area of human nutrition 
were awarded in four sets. 

The first group of human 
nutrition grants include: 
University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, $105,000 for protein and 
calorie requirement studies dur- 
ing human aging; South 
Dakota State University, 
Brookings, $90,000 for selenium 
studies; Iowa State University, 
Ames, $150,000 for vitamin A 
research; Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., 
$200,000 for B vitamin studies; 
University of Georgia, Athens, 
$80,000 for study of television's 
impact on children's food 
preferences and $110,00 for the 
study of obesity; University of 
Missouri, Columbia, $175,000 


for dietary fiber research; 
Texas A&M University, Col- 
lege Station, $100,000 for fatty 
acid metabolism research and 
$55,000 to study food choice 
among the aged; and Ohio 
State University, Wooster, 
$150,000 for selenium 
deficiency studies. 

The second group includes 
grants to the University of Cal- 
ifornia-Davis, $95,000 to 
develop a better method for 
measuring one of the B vita- 
mins; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, 
$135,000 to study the vita- 
min A requirements in chil- 
dren; University of Illinois, 
$100,000 to investigate fatty 
acids and disease immunity; 
University of Florida, $190,000 
to investigate the nutritional 
status of low-income people; 
Cornell Univeristy, $100,000 to 
study the effect of 
environmental change on food 
choice; The Pennsylvania State 
Unviersity, $75,000 to study the 
effect of nutrition knowledge 
on food choice; University of 
Colorado Medical Center, 
Denver, $65,000 for a study of 
trace elements in low-income 
preschool children; University 
of Montana, Missoula, $60,000 
to study the effect of TV com- 
mercials on the eating habits 
of children; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 
$260,000 to study amino acids 
in relation to human dietary 
requirements. 

On September 20, the Secre- 
tary announced the third group 
of awards. Awards made for 
research in the area of human 
nutrition include: 

The University of Illinois, 
$125,000 for studies of 
preschool children's food 
preference development, and 
$86,000 to research the 


potential digestibility and 
nutritive value of dietary fiber; 
Health Center, University of 
Texas, Houston, $135,000 to 
study selenium requirements in 
human diets; University of Cal - 
ifornia-Los Angeles, $160,000 
for zinc, vitamin A, copper, and 
nucleic acid studies of pregnant 
women and their offspring; Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, $155,000 to 
study the role of zinc in women 
during and after pregnancy, 
and $50,000 to study the risk 
factors associated with obesity 
among infants; University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, $150,000 
for research on a plant com- 
pound called phytate and vari- 
ous trace elements as related to 
the human diet. 

Additional awards were 
made to Iowa State University, 
Ames, $95,000 for studies on 
the effects of dietary fat and 
cholesterol, and $160,000 for a 
study of food selection pat- 
terns; University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, $130,000 
for research into the role of 
choline and methionine in the 
human diet; Cornell 
University, $130,000 for ribo- 
flavin studies; Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tn., 
$150,000 for research of 
carnitine to see if it is essential 
for human nutrition; Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y., 
$49,000 for human iron 
requirement studies; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala,, 
$130,000 to investigate what 
influences zinc absorption in 
infants; Port Wayne State 
Hospital and Training Center, 
$110,000 for research with vita- 
min B ; and Harvard 
University, $140,000 for 
research on folic acid 



requirements during 
pregnancy. 

In the final set there were 
three grants for human nutri- 
tion research. Marketing Sci- 
ence Institute, Cambridge, 
Mass., cooperative with the 
Community Nutrition Institute, 
Washington, D.C., $175,000 for 
investigation of factors 
influencing people's choice of 
foods; Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., 
$136,000 to determine the 
protein requirements of 
premature infants and 
convalescing children; and 
Webb Associates, Inc., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, $250,000 for 
studies of overweight 
development in Americans. 

Grants Program for 1979 

The competitive grant 
program has been extended for 
fiscal year 1979. Basic research 
grants will be considered in 
selected areas of plant biology, 
and in certain areas of human 
nutrition. The human nutrition 
grants will be awarded for 
studies that possess excep- 
tional opportunities for funda- 
mental scientific discovery and 
for contributing, in the long 
run, to applied research and 
development vitally needed on 
important food and nutrition 
problems. Again this year the 
nutrition focus will be on 
human requirements for nutri- 
ents and behavioral factors 
affecting food preferences and 
buying habits. Proposals are 
due on January 12, 1979 for the 
behavioral factors studies and 
on February 16, 1979 for those 
dealing with nutrient 
requirements. Send proposals 
to: Research Competitive 
Grants Office, USDA/SEA, 
Rosslyn Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Room 103, 1300 Wilson 
Boulevard Arlington, Va. 22209 
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USDA Actions 


FOOD SAFETY 
AND QUALITY 

More Nutritious 
Potato Available 

A new potato variety that is 
50 percent higher in vitamin C 
and 15 to 20 percent higher in 
protein than Russet Burbank, 
America's most popular potato 
variety, is available to 
consumers this year. 

The new potato variety, 
called Butte, was developed by 
Joseph J. Pavek, a plant genet- 
icist with USDA's Science and 
Education Administration 
(SE/A). 

Butte has excellent cooking 
qualities, makes a good french 
fry, and lasts longer on the 
shelf. It closely resembles 
Russet Burbank and is gener- 
ally adapted to the same grow- 
ing areas throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Last year, the first season 
Butte was offered for 
production, growers planted 
only 300 acres. This year, they 
planted over 3,000 acres. 

Proposed Revision of 
Grade Standards for Frozen 
and Waxed Green Beans 

USDA has proposed a 
revision of its grade standards 
for frozen and waxed green 


beans to eliminate dual grade 
names for the same quality of 
products and redefine the 
allowance for different kinds of 
product defects. 

The proposals retain U.S. 
grades A, B, and C, but the 
alternate grade names. Fancy, 
Choice and Standard, would be 
dropped to make grade names 
less confusing to consumers. 

Current grade standards, 
which have been in effect since 
May 1975, allow tolerances for 
defective beans, and allow all 
types of defects to be grouped 
into a single category. The 
proposal calls for two separate 
categories of defects with 
separate tolerances. One 
category would be for 
maturity — over mature beans 
are considered defective. The 
second would include all other 
types of defects — mechanical 
damage, vines, stems, tough 
strings, and insect injury, 

The proposal would also 
provide for two kinds of pack — 
regular frozen pack and multi- 
blanch pack. The regular fro- 
zen beans are the type 
consumers find in the 
supermarkets. Multi-blanched 
beans are partially cooked for 
special purposes such as frozen 
dinners. 

The current standards 
downgrade multi-blanched 
beans because of dullness in 
color, even though they are 


intention ally precooked. The 
proposed standards would cor- 
rect this deficiency. 

Regulatory Action 
on Sodium Nitrite 

USDA has assured farmers 
and livestock producers that 
final regulatory action dealing 
with the use of sodium nitrite 
to cure meat products is not 
imminent. USDA and/or the 
Food and Drug Administration 
will not seek to stop nitrite 
usage as soon as possible. 

Nitrites have been used for 
many years to add taste and 
color and prevent the 
formation of botulism (a form 
of food poisoning) in many 
meat and fish products. 

Research now shows that 
nitrites can induce cancer in 
laboratory animals, so any 
Government action must strike 
a careful balance between com- 
peting health risks. There will 
be opportunity for considered, 
sensible, and useful analysis 
and debate prior to final 
action. 

A recently completed survey 
of 100 swine producers in six 
States supported the industry 
contention that sulfa residues 
are not merely the result of 
drug misuse and poor farm 
management. 
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Sulfanamide contamination 
was found in finishing feeds of 
farms which had produced 
hogs with residues above the 
tolerance level, and those 
which had not, and it was 
found both in commercially 
mixed finishing feeds and in 
those mixed on the farm. 

There is a program of 
continued research to find the 
causes of residues, which cause 
severe allergic reactions in 
some humans, and to 
determine what must be done 
to avoid them. The research 
program is part of USDA's 
joint campaign with the pork 
industry to eliminate the 
residues, while preserving the 
use of sulfa in feed to prevent 
various swine diseases. 

Institutional Meat Purchase 
Specifications Amended 

Specifications for meat used 
by volume buyers and sellers 
have been changed to cover 
some fresh pork and beef items 
not previously included. Some 
minor technical and editorial 
changes also have been made 
to clarify meat purchase speci- 
fications and to reflect industry 
practices. 

The institutional meat 
purchase specifications are 
developed by the USDA's Food 
Safety and Quality Service in 
cooperation with the meat 
industry . These specifications 
are used in the Department's 
meat acceptance service. This 
is a voluntary program under 
which Federal graders, on 
request and for a fee, examine 
products bought in large quan- 
tities to assure that these 
products meet contract terms. 


Proposal Withdrawn To Allow 
Use of Milk Albuminate 
in Sausage 

USDA has withdrawn a 
proposal to amend the Federal 
meat inspection regulations to 
allow the use of “milk albu- 
minate” in certain sausage 
products. 

A majority of the comments 
received on the proposal (pub- 
lished in the February 15, 1977, 
Federal Register) opposed it on 
the basis that “milk albu- 
minate” was an incorrect name 
for this dairy product. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration recently ruled 
that “albumin/caseinate” was 
a more descriptive term for this 
type of product. But even “al- 
bumin/caseinate” is a very 
general term, and could also 
apply to other products with 
differing compositions. 

Therefore, the proposal has 
been withdrawn to avoid 
confusion, and USDA meat 
inspection officials will be 
studying the broader question 
of whether any albu- 
min/caseinate product should 
be used in sausage products. 

Gardening In the City 

In 1977, Congress appropri- 
ated $1.5 million of the 
Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program funds for 
an urban gardening program 
in six major metropolitan 
cities. The program was aimed 
at improving the general nutri- 
tion of low-income families in 
New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Houston, Detroit, and 
Philadelphia by helping them 
establish and maintain their 
own vegetable gardens. 

In 1978, funding was 


expanded to $3 million with 10 
additional cities participating 
in the program — Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Boston, Cleveland, 
Jacksonville, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New 
Orleans, and St. Louis. 

Federal funds for the 
program can be spent only for 
educational purposes and staff- 
ing. Seeds, tools, top soil, 
fencing, and other garden 
materials must be provided by 
city. State, private, and civic 
organizations. The funds are 
administered by the Cooper- 
ative Extension Services at the 
land grant universities in the 
States where the cities are 
located. 

The gardeners have planted 
everything from asparagus to 
zucchini on rooftops and in 
vacant lots, containers, flower 
boxes, and backyards. The 
garden assistants and program 
leaders have conducted work- 
shops and onsite 
demonstrations. Additional 
information in the form of fact 
sheets, newsletters, and slide- 
tape shows has been another 
staple of the program. Program 
staff also have answered many 
questions by telephone “hot 
lines.” 

For fiscal 1979, $3 million 
were included in the 
supplemental agriculture 
appropriation to he used for the 
urban gardening program. To 
date, the program not only has 
helped improve low-income 
family diets, but also saved 
money, provided an oppor- 
tunity for outdoor recreation, 
and brought neighbors 
together. 
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NUTRITION 
EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 


USDA To Develop Nutrition 
Messages for Children 

USDA haa announced that it 
will develop a pilot multimedia 
campaign, including television 
spots, to inform children about 
good dietary practices. 

The effort, costing $560,000, 
wilt be conducted by USDA's 
Food and Nutrition Service, 
which administers the school 
lunch and breakfast programs. 
This will be the first major 
Federal government study to 
explore how nutritional 
messages in various media can 
help children improve their 
dietary practices. 

USDA is seeking proposals 
from advertising agencies, 
universities, research firms, 
and others to do research 
needed for the development of 
messages, strategies, and 
materials. 

The preliminary testing of 
the mass media materials 
began this school year in 
preparation for testing them on 
a community-wide basis in the 
1979-80 school year. 

Representatives of the Chil- 
dren's Television Workshop, 
the three major television net- 
works, the advertising 
industry, the food industry, 
public interest groups, and 
nutrition educators have helped 
in developing research guide- 
lines for the campaign. 

The USDA's messages will 
be targeted at children ages 5 
to 12 and will encourage them 


to eat breakfast, nutritious 
snacks, and more fruits and 
vegetables. 

States Get Nutrition Education 
and Training Funds 

USDA has announced that 
47 States have received $24.8 
million in nutrition education 
and training funds for fiscal 
year 1978 from a Department 
total of $26.2 million available 
for State use. 

The funds are to be used by 
the States to train children, 
teachers, and school food 
service personnel in the vital 
relationship between nutrition, 
good food, and health. 

The grants enabled States to 
begin operating the program 
this summer. The advance 
funds were used to hire State 
coordinators and to assess each 
State's nutrition education and 
training needs. 

The nutrition education and 
training program was enacted 
last November. Through it, 
children in the school meal 
programs and child care food 
programs will learn about the 
nutritional value of food; teach- 
ers will be instructed in nutri- 
tion principles; and school food 
service workers will be trained 
in food service management, 
nutrition, menu planning, food 
procurement, and food 
preparation. 

Perspectives on Food 
and Nutrition Policy 

In recent months, USDA has 
increased its emphasis on food 
issues. These discussions will 
likely have an impact on the 
food and nutrition research 
agenda and on the poli- 
cymaking process. Recently, 
the Secretary of Agriculture 


appointed two leaders in the 
field of food and nutrition to 
high-level positions: 
Ms. Audrey Tittle Cross, Nutri- 
tion Coordinator for USDA, 
and Dr, D. Mark Hegsted, 
Director of USDA's Human 
Nutrition Center. Their 
perspectives on important 
comtemporary nutrition issues 
provide an indication of what 
issues are likely to be “center 
stage.” Here are some excerpts 
from an interview with 
Ms. Cross and Dr. Hegsted. 

Why is there intense concern 
over human nutrition and the 
food we eat? 

Cross: To answer that ques- 
tion, I think we have to look 
back to the civil rights 
movement when concern over 
the existence of hunger and 
malnutrition in this country 
began. From that awareness 
arose concern with the scarcity 
and inadequacy of distributing 
our food supplies among cer- 
tain populations. The scientific 
community responded by 
beginning investigations of the 
extent of malnutrition. At that 
point, research interests in 
nutrition began to take a 
different focus. Prior research 
had focused almost solely on 
nutrient requirements. The 
national interest in hunger 
began to focus research con- 
cerns on people and how they 
ate. 

In the process of looking at 
malnutrition over those 10 
years, our affluence as a nation 
increased and we began to 
discover not only problems of 
undernutrition, but also the 
problems of overnutrition. And 
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that ia where we are today. Sci- 
entists are not only looking at 
problems of food scarcity and 
inequitable distribution, but 
also the role of nutrition in 
positive health and prevention 
of disease. 

There is now a great deal of 
interest in funding research in 
the area of human nutrition 
regarding nutrient needs, food 
composition, food choices to 
meet nutrient needs, and 
dissemination of information to 
the American public. USDA 
was delegated the primary 
responsibility within Govern- 
ment for these nutrition 
activities. 

Why is there so much 
controversy in human nutri- 
tion? 

Hegsted: I think it's not 
much different than the other 
areas of science, but it's an 
issue that the public is a lot 
more interested in. As most 
researchers know, science 
never proves anything; the sci- 
entific method mainly dis- 
proves. I think it's a sad fact 
that a lot of researchers never 
really want to deal with the 
decisionmaking process; they 
prefer to keep on trying to 
discover additional facts. But 
there comes a time when deci- 
sions have to be made, and to a 
considerable degree, they 
involve judgment. That will 
always be true. But I think you 
have to recognize that there are 
commercial interests involved 
in human nutrition. 

I really don't think nutrition 
is in any more of a state of 
disagreement than most other 
sciences, but only that it's a 
more relevant topic. 


What's the most significant 
problem in human nutrition? 

Cross: I can only give you 
an opinion. One of the things I 
hope our nutrition center will 
focus on is the behavioral and 
sociological influences of 
human nutrition. I'm con- 
cerned that consumers are not 
making informed decisions in 
the marketplace. They don't 
have adequate knowledge of 
nutrition or of the nutrient 
value of foods. Food doesn't 
come as vitamin A or vita- 
min C. It comes, instead, as a 
tomato or an orange. 

Behavior in the marketplace 
ia being influenced by 
information that isn't based on 
the best scientific knowledge. 
For example, companies that 
are legitimately trying to spon- 
sor their products and to 
encourage consumer selection 
of those products are giving 
only their point of view. 
There's no counterview or addi- 
tional information to tell 
consumers from what source 
they might get a particular 
nutrient and what combination 
of foods they need to eat to 
meet their nutrient needs. I'm 
hoping that one of the things 
we can look at through 
research is how to better help 
the consumer in the 
marketplace. 

Hegsted: There's always 
been an assumption that the 
school lunch program ought to 
serve the dual purpose of feed- 
ing children and teaching them 
how to eat. Certainly there's 
been a lot of talk about that. 
With Congressional interest in 
nutrition education, it's obvious 
now that there will be much 
more emphasis in that area. 
But there are some pretty 


serious questions still 
unanswered. One is, do we 
really know how to influence 
behavior? Most of the assump- 
tion in the past has been that 
if you teach people the facts 
about nutrition, they will 
respond. But we know that peo- 
ple keep smoking even though 
they know they shouldn't. 
Obviously they won't eat just 
for nutrition. It's easy to make 
a nutritionally adequate diet 
that nobody will eat. There has 
to be some research in edu- 
cational methods and behav- 
ioral modification. 

What are the good things 
about the way Americans eat? 

Hegsted: There are a lot of 
good things about the way 
Americans eat. If you compare 
the disease patterns of the 
1930' 8, obviously you'll see that 
most people are better off and 
happier. Certainly it's much 
better to die of overnutrition 
than undernutrition. I don't 
think there's any doubt about 
that. Being hungry is worse 
than being fat. Although there 
are many ways to criticize our 
diet, we are very fortunate peo- 
ple compared to most, and that 
ought to be emphasized. 

What's the biggest problem 
in human nutrition? Is it obe- 
sity, cholesterol, under- 
nutrition? 

Hegsted: That's a matter of 
judgment. Half of Americans 
have heart disease. About a 
quarter of them die of cancer. 
About 10 percent of adults 
have high blood pressure. It's 
estimated that 6 percent of 
Americans have diabetes, and 



if it keeps going, it will be 10 
percent before very long. If 
that's the appropriate classi- 
fication, then the risk factors of 
heart disease are our primary 
problems. But moat people 
would rather have a heart 
attack than have cancer. If you 
look at the budgets of the can- 
cer institute and the heart 
institute, you'll find that the 
cancer budget is higher primar- 
ily for that reason. 

I would say that in the past, 
that's the way people have 
tried to evaluate the relative 
importance of nutrition when 
related to disease. I would also 
say that I think there is some 
overemphasis on obesity. That 
is certainly a very prevalent 
problem, but the risk associ- 
ated with modest degrees of 
obesity is not very great in 
adults. If you compare the data 
on obesity versus the data of 
levels of serum cholesterol, 
you'll find it much worse to 
have the high cholesterol level 
than to be a little overweight. 

Are most health problems 
diet-related? 

Hegsted: There isn't any 
clear answer to that. Nutrition 
does play a part in many 
chronic diseases, but it's not 
the causative factor. Still, it is 
a factor. Genetics are very 
important, but can be modified 
by diet. So you would have to 
consider every disease 
individually. But the fact is 
that most major health prob- 
lems of the American public 
are diet-related. 

Cross: One of the reasons I 
think it's important that 


human nutrition research will 
be conducted by USDA is that 
research at the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW) is conducted by 
physicians who still tend to be 
curative rather than prevention 
oriented. I think that USDA 
can have a much more 
preventive focus that also 
integrates the role of food 
production and marketing. 
Hopefully, HEW will join us in 
doing some positive and 
preventive things in the whole 
health care system. 

Are food additives and 
preservatives hazardous to 
health? 

Hegsted: That depends upon 
which food additive and which 
preservative. I judge the 
American diet to be as safe in 
terms of toxins and 
carcinogens as any available 
in the world. I think the area of 
additives and preservatives is 
one area where we have done a 
pretty good job. And it's cer- 
tainly an area of active con- 
cern. We don't have an 
absolute capacity to measure 
how risky anything really is, 
so we ought to be conservative. 
The best policy is to limit those 
additives and preservatives to 
those foods where they are nec- 
essary or useful. But I think 
there's overconcern about addi- 
tives and materials of that 
kind among the American 
public. 

Wheat Research and Nutrition 
Education Order To Be 
Developed 

USDA has announced 
procedures for developing a 


wheat and wheat foods 
research and nutrition edu- 
cation order. 

The order is authorized 
under the Wheat and Wheat 
Foods Research and Nutrition 
Education Act, signed into law 
September 29, 1977. It is 
intended to improve quality 
and make efficient use of 
American wheat for food 
purposes. 

The rules set procedures for 
giving all interested persons a 
chance to have their views 
considered during various steps 
in developing an order— from 
submission of proposals and a 
public hearing to a final deci- 
sion. If hearing evidence 
supports an order, it would be 
voted on by end-product users 
of wheat, primarily wholesale 
bakers. 

Any approved program 
would be financed by assess- 
ments of up to 6 cents per 
hundredweight on the 
processed wheat that end- 
product users purchase. Certain 
end-product users, including 
retail bakers, would be exempt 
from paying the assessments. 
End-product users required to 
pay assessments, but who do 
not wish to support the 
program, could get refunds 
upon request. 

The order, if approved, 
would be administered by a 20- 
member Wheat Industry Coun- 
cil. Membership would be 
divided equally among 
producers, processors, end- 
product users, and consumers. 
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Food Stamp Allotment 
To Increase January 1 

Low-income families will 
receive a cost-of-living increase 
in their food stamp allotments 
starting January 1. 

The increase, prescribed by 
law, reflects the rise in the cost 
of food from March through 
September 1978. For a family 
of four, this translates into a 
5.2-percent increase in the 
value of their food stamps. 

Between January and July 
1979, States will be phasing in 
new allotments and income 
eligibility limits required by the 
Pood Stamp Act of 1977. As a 
result, some States will be 
issuing food stamps under both 
old and new program rules 
while this transition is taking 
place. 

Under the program rules 
being phased out, a family of 
four with no net income will 
have their allotment increased 
on January 1 from the present 
$182 to $192, The maximum 
net monthly income a family of 
four may have and still be 
eligible for food stamps will 
increase from $607 to $640. 

Under new program rules, a 
family of four with no net 
income will receive a $191 food 
stamp allotment. The net 
monthly income limit for a 
four-person food stamp family 
will be $542, or about $6,500 
per year. This is nearly $1,200 
a year lower than the net 
income limits under the old 
program rules. 

US DA Conducts Food Stamp 
Demonstration Project 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture will have authority to 


conduct demonstration, 
research, and evaluation 
projects to increase the effi- 
ciency of the food stamp 
program and improve delivery 
of food stamp benefits to 
eligible households, under 
regulations announced 
recently. 

Regulations were also 
announced for a demonstration 
project which assures 
Supplementary Security 
Income (SSI) recipients in Cali- 
fornia continued supplemental 
food benefits. This project, 
known as the California SSI 
Conversion Project, began oper- 
ation on September 5. SSI is a 
Federal program that pays 
monthly benefits to people in 
financial need who are age 65 
or older, blind, or disabled. 

Previously, SSI recipients in 
California had received the 
cash value of their food stamp 
bonus as part of their State SSI 
check. States have the option 
to supplement such Federal 
benefits, and based on the level 
of these payments, are 
designated as “food stamp 
cash-out States.” 

As of September 1, Cali- 
fornia ceased to be a cash-out 
State; thus SSI households 
there became eligible to 
participate in the food stamp 
program. 

The demonstration project 
will use a State-centralized 
automation system and com- 
puterized SSI information to 
determine the food stamp 
eligibility of SSI recipients. 
There will be no need for 
individual interviews. 

In addition, the 
demonstration project will 
mark the first application in 
the United States of some of 
the principal features of the 


Food Stamp Act of 1977— the 
elimination of the food stamp 
purchase requirement and 
supplemental income and 
deduction standards. 

The fact that several 
hundred thousand SSI 
recipients in California are just 
now becoming eligible for food 
stamps provides an unusual 
opportunity to test a stream- 
lined system of delivering food 
stamp benefits to the aged, 
blind, and disabled. Computer 
tapes containing information 
about each SSI household can 
be used to certify these persons 
without requiring them to 
travel to and wait at food 
stamp offices. This may allow 
USD A to determine the extent 
to which the purchase 
requirement, and the need for 
SSI recipients to go to food 
stamp offices to apply, have 
hindered participation by these 
persons. 

The demonstration project 
also should avert potentially 
severe administrative problems 
that could have arisen in Cali- 
fornia if these several hundred 
thousand SSI recipients had to 
be individually interviewed and 
certified in local food stamp 
offices under current program 
rules. 

Approximately 600,000 
households would have been 
eligible to apply for and receive 
food stamp benefits under cur- 
rent program rules. This 
sudden influx of new program 
applicants into local offices 
could have caused hardships 
not only for aged, blind, and 
disabled SSI recipients but also 
for all other applicants who 
might have experienced major 
delays in receiving benefits. 

USDA Conducting Studies 
of School Lunch Program 

Four wide-ranging studies 
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are now underway to assess 
the impact of USDA's interim 
changes in school lunch meal 
patterns. 

Results of the studies will 
guide USDA in writing final 
regulations for meal 
requirements in the school 
lunch program. 

The major study involves a 
random sample of some 400 
schools and will be the largest 
controlled study of the lunch 
program ever undertaken. 

USDA issued interim 
regulations on August 22, 1978 
to authorize new meal patterns 
for school lunches. The 
regulations were initially 
proposed in September 1977 
and revised to reflect public 
comments. The changes will 
update the Type A school lunch 
meal patterns in line with new 
knowledge about the nutri- 
tional needs of children. The 
new meal patterns will also 
conform to the 1974 revisions 
of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances (RDA) issued by 
the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

The interim school lunch 
patterns vary minimum 
serving sizes according to age 
and grade groups, permit some 
choice in portion sizes for chil- 
dren over 12, and require 
schools to serve lunch to chil- 
dren under 6 in two sittings. 
The changes also affect the 
types of milk served and give 
schools more options in meet- 
ing bread requirements. 

The regulations also address 
questions of food appeal, plate 
waste, student and parent 
involvement in the school 
lunch program, and current 
dietary concerns, including the 
use of fat, sugar, and salt 
served in school lunches. 

The interim regulations 


authorize voluntary field test- 
ing of the proposed changes by 
all schools. Schools that want 
to participate in the voluntary 
field test must first obtain 
approval from the State 
administering agency, and 
States are responsible for over- 
seeing the test and providing 
guidance to schools. 

From the field test and from 
the studies announced on 
September 29, USDA will 
determine if the proposed 
changes are feasible and 
desirable. 

In addition to the major 
study of a controlled sample of 
about 400 schools, the studies 
include three demonstration 
projects now underway at 
schools that volunteered to 
participate. All studies are 
expected to be completed in the 
spring of 1979. 

The studies are: 

• Determination of the 

effect of changes in the 
school lunch meal pattern 
requirements. The purpose 
of this study is to learn 
how proposed changes in 
the school lunch meal pat- 
terns will affect student 
participation; food 

consumption; food cost; 
parent, faculty, and stu- 
dent opinions of the lunch 
program; and program 
administration and 

operation. 

Participating schools used 
the current Type A pat- 
tern early this fall and 
then adopted the interim 
pattern after a training 
session. Test schools 
began to use the interim 
meal pattern in 
November. 

• Demonstration projects 
involving students, fac- 


ulty, and parents in the 
lunch program. 

• Demonstration projects for 
controlling sugar, fat, and 
salt in school lunches. 
These projects will com- 
pare two models for 
controlling the amount of 
sugar, fat, and salt in 
school lunches, During the 
study, food service work- 
ers will be given training 
in food purchasing, recipe 
revision, menu planning, 
and food production and 
preparation. 

The study will produce the 
first collection of data on 
the amount of sugar and 
sodium present in school 
lunches. Laboratory anal- 
yses for fat, sodium, 
sugar, carbohydrate, and 
protein will be performed 
on a “representative 
lunch” each day from 
each school participating 
in the study. 

• Demonstration projects for 
providing one-third of the 
RDA for food energy in 
school lunches. 

Current and proposed 
meal patterns provide less 
than one-third of the RDA 
for energy. This is done 
because USDA believes 
that many children do not 
need one- third of the RDA 
for energy at lunch. 
Rather, foods eaten at 
other meals and for 
snacks frequently provide 
more than two-thirds of 
their daily energy needs. 
However, because some 
children, especially those 
who are growing rapidly 
or who come from low- 
income families, may rely 
on lunch for one-third of 
their food energy needs, 
USDA is studying how 



effective second helpings 
of any item will be in 
providing one-third of the 
RDA for food energy. 

The study will also show 
how the use of second 
helpings for energy affects 
food choices, student 
participation, cost, and 
administration. 

School Food Programs Take 

Part in HEW 

Civil Rights Survey 

The 59,000 public schools 
participating in the October 
1978 civil rights survey 
conducted by the Department 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare were required to collect 
racial and ethnic data on chil- 
dren who applied for free and 
reduced price meals in the 
school lunch and breakfast 
programs, under interim 
regulations issued by USD A. 

The purpose of the data was 
to determine if all children 
have the opportunity to benefit 
equally from the school lunch 
and breakfast programs and to 
assure that free and reduced- 
price lunches and breakfasts 
are made available without 
regard to race, color, or 
national origin, 

The data collection was 
required to comply with 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, which prohibits 
discrimination on the grounds 
of race, color, or national origin 
in programs receiving Federal 
assistance. 

To comply with regulations 
that implement the Act, USD A 
required that these data be col- 
lected in survey schools. The 
information collected is 
confidential and will be used 
only to assure that all children 
are receiving benefits on an 
equitable basis. 

Under the interim 


regulations, States may permit 
schools to collect these data by 
requesting parents to 
voluntarily indicate their 
child's racial and ethnic iden- 
tity on applications for free 
and reduced-price meals. 

It was stressed that parents' 
response to this question is 
purely voluntary, and failure to 
provide this information will 
not affect eligibility for 
program benefits. Schools may 
also develop alternate methods 
to collect racial and ethnic data 
on children. 

Schools Given Option 
on Donated Foods 

Schools may now refuse up 
to 20 percent of the foods 
offered by USDA for use in 
their school lunch program. 

The regulations have been 
amended to be more responsive 
to school needs and 
preferences. The change will 
allow schools to substitute 
other foods given to the States 
by USDA to the extent that 
they are available during the 
school year. 

USDA published proposed 
regulations on June 20, and 
requested public comment. The 
37 comments received were 
from school districts and State 
agencies responsible for school 
food distribution. These com- 
ments were considered in 
shaping final regulations. 

Under the new regulations. 
States were required to send a 
letter to schools by 
September 15 notifying them of 
their right to refuse donated 
foods and to receive other foods 
available to the State during 
the school year. Beginning 
with the 1979 school year, 
States will notify schools prior 
to the beginning of each school 


year. In addition, States and 
schools are required to 
maintain records of the 
amounts and values of all 
foods refused by schools. 

Interim Regulations 
Issued for State 
Administrative Expense Fund 

On August 21, USDA 
announced interim regulations 
governing State administrative 
expense (SAE) funds for the 
child nutrition programs. 

SAE funds are Federal pay- 
ments made to States to 
administer child nutrition 
programs, which include the 
school lunch and breakfast 
programs, the special milk 
program, the child care food 
program, and the food service 
equipment assistance program. 
In fiscal year 1978, USDA 
allocated $19.2 million in SAE 
funds to the States. 

These interim regulations 
implement provisions of Public 
Law 95-166, enacted in Novem- 
ber 1977, and enable USDA to 
give stronger support to the 
States and help them provide 
better administration for these 
vital programs. 

The provisions in these 
interim regulations include the 
following: 

• For fiscal years 1979 and 
1980, an initial allocation 
of SAE funds to each 
State equal to 1 percent of 
the child nutrition funds 
expended in a State in fis- 
cal years 1977 and 1978, 
respectively. 

® For fiscal year 1978, each 
State was allocated 1 
percent of the child nutri- 
tion funds expended in 
that State in fiscal year 
1976. 

• States are required to 
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contribute no less in fiscal 
years 1978, 1979, and 1980 
for administering child 
nutrition programs than 
they did in fiscal year 
1977. No SAE funds will 
be allocated to any State 
unless it maintains at 
least the 1977 level of 
financial support. 

States that assume 
administration of child nutri- 
tion programs in private 
schools previously 
administered by USDA will 
receive increased funds for the 
additional workload. 


USDA Publishes Special 
Milk Program Evaluation 

Legislation requiring schools 
to offer free milk to low-income 
children was a major factor 
leading 4,000 to 8,000 schools 
to stop participating in the spe- 
cial milk program, according to 
a new USDA study. 

The study also indicates that 
the availability of the milk 
program has little adverse 
impact on school or student 
participation in the school 
lunch program. 

The study, based on data col- 
lected in 1976, represents the 
most comprehensive analysis 
conducted of the special milk 
program which provides milk 
at low cost or free to children 
in participating schools and in 
nonprofit child care 
institutions. 

Public Law 93-160, enacted 
by Congress in 1973, required 
schools to make milk available 
free to children eligible for free 
meals in all schools and 
institutions participating in the ' 
special milk program. The free 
milk provision changed the 
milk program from a simple 
subsidy program to one that 


was administratively more 
complex. 

At lunch time, schools 
participating in both the milk 
program and the national 
school lunch program had to 
make free milk available to 
eligible students in addition to 
the half pint served under the 
lunch program. The study cited 
two major reasons given by 
schools for dropping the milk 
program after this provision 
was enacted: 

® Additional work, time, 
and coat to serve free milk 
under both the school 
lunch and milk programs. 

« Difficulty in preventing 
overt identification of free 
milk recipients. 

The free milk legislation was 
modified last year by Public 
Law 95-166, allowing eligible 
children to receive free milk 
only when the milk program 
operates at times other than 
periods during which federally 
subsidized meals are offered. 

A principal purpose of this 
change, in effect since Febru- 
ary 1, 1978, was to relieve some 
of the administrative problems 
caused by the free milk 
provision. 

Studies also show that the 
availability of the special milk 
program did not deter schools 
and students from 
participating in the school 
lunch and breakfast programs. 
Only 1 of the 768 schools polled 
cited participation in the spe- 
cial milk program as a reason 
for not starting a school break- 
fast program. 

The survey reinforced the 
findings of three previous stud- 
ies, which found the avail- 
ability of low-cost milk did not 
significantly increase the 
appeal of bag or a la carte 


lunches, nor did it lessen the 
chance that students would eat 
a Type A lunch. 

The study indicates the 
availability of soft drinks at 
school did not significantly 
affect participation in the 
school lunch program. 
However, the available soft 
drinks did significantly 
decrease the purchase of 
individual cartons of milk 
separate from the school lunch. 

Copies of Special Milk 
Program Evaluation and 
National School Lunch 
Program Survey (FNS-167) are 
available from School 
Programs Division, Food and 
Nutrition Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Food Aid Program Reviewed 

USDA has transmitted to 
Congress the report of a special 
task force established to review 
the U.S, food aid program. 

The report, “New Directions 
for U.S. Pood Assistance,” 
describes the evolution of U.S. 
policy since the inception of the 
P.L. 480 program and assesses 
global food aid needs and cur- 
rent prospects for improving 
food security. The report 
includes analysis of recipient 
country needs, U.S. domestic 
and political considerations, 
and the development, 
administration, and operation 
of the P.L. 480 program. 

The main function of the 
task force, which was estab- 
lished in response to a 
congressional directive, was to 
study ways in which food 
assistance might be improved. 

Copies of the report are 
available from the Office of 
International Cooperation and 
Development, room 143-W, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 
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FOOD LEGISLATION 
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(202) 447-2934 

For a number of years there 
has been talk of a new food 
policy. Such a policy, it is 
argued, would have as its basic 
premise an assurance that 
there would continue to be an 
adequate, safe, nutritionally 
balanced, and reasonably 
priced food supply available to 
all. Actions taken during the 
95th Congress influenced both 
food policy and food program 
development. In this article we 
highlight the major 
Congressional actions dealing 
with food. 

Food Production 

The Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1977 (S. 275), became 
Public Law 96-113 in 
September 1977. It extends, 
through fiscal year 1981, the 
basic price support programs 
for wheat, feed grains, cotton, 
rice, wool, and the Food for 
Peace Program. The dairy price 
support program was also 
continued. The Act gives a 3- 
year extension to the author- 
ization of the Environmental 


Legislation 


Protection Agency to regulate 
pesticides. 

A new charter for the Fed- 
eral role in agriculture research 
was also established. Research 
provisions for agriculture and 
human nutrition could have 
significant long-run effects on 
U.S. food production and 
consumption. The increased 
emphasis on human nutrition 
research may provide 
information about the nutri- 
tional adequacy of diets, food 
safety, and the social and 
behavorial factors that affect 
food choices. 

Food Stamps 

The Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1977 extends the Food 
Stamp Program though 1981. A 
major objective of this legis- 
lation was to make it easier for 
eligible nonparticipant 
households to receive food 
assistance. To help accomplish 
this, the purchase requirement 
was eliminated, and the 
process for determining 
eligibility requirements was 
tightened. The end result will 
be to increase benefits to those 
with lower incomes and to 
decrease or eliminate benefits 
to those with higher incomes. 
The work requirement in the 
new law excludes households 


with a mentally fit person 
between the ages of 18 and 60 
who refuses to register, search 
for, or take on acceptable work. 
In addition, 14 pilot projects 
were established to require food 
stamp registrants to accept 
public service jobs under cer- 
tain conditions, (For additional 
details on the Food Stamp 
Program see Domestic Food 
Programs in this issue.) 

Older Americans 
The ComprehensiveOlder 
Americans Act (H.R. 12256) 
passed both House and Senate 
with amendments, becoming 
Public Law 96-478 on Octo- 
ber 18. This bill extends 
through 1981 the Older 
Americans Act of 1965— the 
Federal Government's effort on 
behalf of the Nation's 36 
million elderly citizens. The 
legislation consolidated the 
administrative structure of the 
programs for the aging, 
increasing the efficiency of the 
programs. It substantially 
increases authorization for 
multipurpose centers, commu- 
nity jobs, and volunteer 
programs for persons 60 or 



more years old, and it 
continues the push for better 
legal protection for the elderly, 
especially those confined to 
nursing and rest homes. The 
bill also recognizes the need for 
more services for the 
homebound by introducing a 
separately authorized and 
separately funded program for 
home-delivered meals for the 
elderly. 

California SSI 

Congress also moved to help 
solve the problems associated 
with California's Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) Program. 
Recipients lost their food stamp 
“cash-out” status on 
September 1 . Previously, the 
State's SSI recipients received 
the cash value of their food 
stamp bonus as part of their 
State SSI check. Constraints 
on the State budget, caused by 
the passage of Proposition 13, 
put a stop to the cost-of-living 
increases required to maintain 
the cash-out. 

California and USDA offi- 
cials developed a special 
“demonstration” program that 
will use a State-centralized 
automation system and com- 
puterized SSI information to 
determine the food stamp 
eligibility of SSI recipients. 
There will be no need for 
individual interviews. 

The 10-month project will 
prevent the loss of 
supplemental food benefits to 
thousands of eligible aged, 
blind, and disabled persons. 

Child Nutrition 

On November 11, the 
President signed into law an 
act providing funds for school 
food and child care food and 


extending the Suppplemental 
Food Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC). It 
extends the WIC program for 4 
years, with changes designed 
to improve the means by which 
States provide nutritious 
supplemental foods to eligible 
women, infants, and children. 
Of the sums appropriated for 
any fiscal year, one-half of 1 
percent, not to exceed $3 
million, would be available for 
evaluation of program 
perfoi'inance, health benefits, 
and administrative costs. 

The new bill also amends 
the National School Lunch Act 
to extend the Child Care Pood 
Program through 1982. It sets 
the formula for reimbursement 
assistance to States for meals 
served to children in 
institutions other than family 
and group day care homes 
based on the percentage of chil- 
dren from families classified 
under the law as needy. It 
directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to establish maximum per 
meal reimbursement rates for 
each such percentage category. 
It also states that 
reimbursement for 
administrative expenses shall 
include start-up funds to make 
it easier for institutions to 
initiate operation under the 
program. 

An earlier version of the 
measure just enacted included 
a school breakfast mandate 
program. The Federal 
requirement to establish a 
breakfast program in schools 
was dropped, and replaced with 
further incentives to schools 
deciding to offer a morning 
meal to their students. The 
incentives include funds for the 


purchase of kitchen equipment, 
simplified bookkeeping, and a 
reimbursement rate for meals 
served to especially needy stu- 
dents. 

Sugar 

The Sugar Stabilization Act 
did not make it through the 
95th Congress. It would have 
authorized the President to 
implement the International 
Sugar Agi'eement (ISA), includ- 
ing authority to limit entry of 
sugar from non-ISA member 
countries, and establish a price 
objective of 16 cents per pound 
raw value for sugar beginning 
October 1, 1978. The failure left 
a pending internation al sugar 
agreement without ratification, 
and left domestic producers 
with an expiring support 
program. 

However, sugar legislation 
may get consideration early in 
the 96th Congress. The 
President will probably send a 
bill to the new Congress and it 
could be one of the first items 
to be taken up on the agenda of 
the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. The result of any new legis- 
lation raising the market 
support price will be important 
to sugar consumers. Some ana- 
lysts have estimated that each 
1-cent increase will cost 
consumers an additional $300 
million when their impact of 
these higher prices on substi- 
tute sweeteners is taken into 
account. 

Meat 

The 95th Congress partially 
rewrote a beef import quota bill 
(H.R. 11546) in response to the 
Administration's objection that 
it was too inflationary. The bill 
that cleared Congress just 
before adjournment would have 
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sharply curbed the President's 
authority to lift meat import 
quotas. The bill would have 
made two major changes in the 
1964 Meat Import Act (PL 88- 
842). It would have revised the 
formula for determining the 
quota levels on meat (beef, 
veal, and mutton), so that 
when domestic supplies are 
scarce and prices high, more 
imported meat would come 
onto the U.S. market. Imports 
would have been restricted 
when domestic supplies 
expanded. The second major 
change, a sharp restriction in 
the President's authority to lift 
the quota, along with 
inflationary measures, proved 
to be the death blow to the bill 
passed by Congress. The 
President vetoed the bill on 
November 11. 

National Consumer Cooperative 
Bank 

On August 20, 1978, the 
President signed the National 
Consumer Cooperatives Bank 
Act. This Act provides 
consumers with another way to 
minimize the impact of 
inflation. It will help narrow 
the price spread between costs 
to producers and consumers of 
needed goods, services, facili- 
ties, and commodities through 
the development and funding 
of specialized credit sources for, 
and technical assistance to, 
self-help, nonprofit cooper- 
atives. 

The most important func- 
tions of the Bank will be to: 

• encourage development of 
new and existing cooper- 
atives eligible for its assis- 
tance by providing spe- 
cialized credit and 
technical assistance; 


* assist in improving the 
quality and availability of 
goods and services to 
consumers; and 

• encourage ownership of its 
equity securities by coop- 
eratives and others so 
redemption of all U.S.- 
owned stock will occur as 
soon as practicable. 

The Act established an 
independent, mixed ownership 
financial institution rather 
than a continuing Government 
lending agency like the Small 
Business Administration. All of 
the initial seed capital is to be 
repaid to the U.S. Treasury 
from purchases of stock by bor- 
rowing cooperatives and accu- 
mulated earnings. Most of the 
funds loaned out to cooper- 
atives will be borrowed from 
investors through sale of secu- 
rities and in the capital 
market. This approach will cost 
the taxpayer considerably less 
than any Government lending 
program. 

As an independent financial 
institution, the Bank even- 
tually will be wholly owned 
and controlled by cooperatives 
which borrow or are eligible to 
borrow from it. Their 
continuing responsibility for its 
operations includes a firm com- 
mitment to invest in its shares, 
replacing the initial Govern- 
ment seed capital with their 
own investments. 

Although moat of the Bank's 
resources will be directed 
toward consumer cooperatives, 
10 percent has been reserved 
for producer cooperatives, 
including agriculture. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Publications noted in this 
section may be obtained by 
writing the sources. For publi- 
cations without addresses, 
write to Publications Unit, 
Room 0054, Economics, Statis- 
tics and Cooperative Services, 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 
All publications are free unless 
otherwise noted. 

Nutrition Research Aiternatives. 
Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, U.S. Congress. 

'rhis report is an assessment 
of Government human nutri- 
tion research programs and an 
analysis of nutrition research 
alternatives. Its principal and 
immediate finding is that the 
Federal Government has failed 
to adjust the emphasis of its 
human nutriion research 
activity to deal with changing 
health problems of the people. 

It discusses in detail 
alternative research goals and 
priorities, funding, and 
resource requirements. For sale 
by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 
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Nutrition Education; Policies 
and Programs. Luise Light. Nu- 
trition Program News, 
Consumer and Food Economics 
Institute; Science and Edu- 
cation Administration; U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
January-April 1978. 

Questions relative to the ade- 
quacy of nutrition education 
programs and policies are 
raised in this article. Numerous 
problems are inherent in the 
present efforts to raise the level 
of nutritional awareness of the 
American consumer. This 
article addresses the major 
issues related to the delivery of 
nutrition education raised by 
critics of the current Govern- 
ment programs and suggested 
approaches which have been 
recommended that have some 
potential for improving nutri- 
tion education programs. 

Market Structure and 
Performance in Food Retailing. 

Bruce W. Marion. Economic 
Issues, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics; College of 
Agrici Itural and Life Sciences; 
University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 53766, No. 24; August 
1978. 

This article summarizes 
some of the findings of a 
research report submitted to 
the Joint Economics Commit- 
tee by the University of Wis- 
consin, Copies of the full report 
may be requested from the 
author or from the Joint Eco- 
nomics Committee. 

Data were subpoenaed from 
the major food retail chains on 
sales, profits, and prices by 
Congress in 1974. These data 
were analyzed and some of the 
findings are reported in this 


article. The level of competition 
is declining, particularly in 
local urban markets, and the 
rate of concentration is on an 
upward trend. The level of con- 
centration is directly related to 
higher prices and higher 
profits. Several policy 
recommendations to alter the 
structure of food retailing 
markets are advanced. 

Changing Character and Struc- 
ture of American Agriculture; 

An Overview. Pood Coordi- 
nation and Analysis Staff; 
General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C., 

September 26, 1978. 

Farms in the U.S. have been 
getting larger in size and fewer 
in number, and have become 
increasingly dependent on 
purchased supplies, equipment, 
and technology, and more 
sensitive to foreign markets. 

This study discusses the role 
of agriculture and its changing 
character and structure, the 
implications and the issues 
that confront Congress and 
others concerned about the 
viability of the farm sector. 
Questions regarding this study 
should be addressed to: William 
E. Gahr, Assistant Director, 
Food Coordination and Anal- 
ysis Staff, General Accounting 
Office, Washington, D.C, 20548. 

What Causes Food Prices To 
Rise? What Can Be Done About 

It? A Report to Congress, by 
the Comptroller General, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C,, September 8, 

1978. 

The rise of food prices in 
recent years has been spurred 
by bad weather conditions and 
a high rate of inflation 
reflected in increased 
marketing and labor costs. 
Food prices do not seem to 


respond to market conditions. 
The lack of timely data further 
obscures the reasons behind 
food price behavior. GAO feels 
that improvements could be 
made in the roles that Govern- 
ment and industry play in 
reducing food prices and the 
rate of food price increases. 
Specific recommendations are 
also made aimed at reducing 
marketing costs, improving 
efficiency, and stabilizing food 
prices. Individual copies are 
available by request from: U.S, 
General Accounting Office, 
Distribution Section, Room 
1518, 441 G Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20548. 

Economic Effects of a 
Prohibition on the Use of 
Seiected Animal Drugs. Eco- 
nomics, Statistics, and Cooper- 
ative Services; U.S. 

Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Economic Report 
No. 414. 

An economic assessment is 
made of the impacts that may 
occur in the agricultural sector 
from the ban on restricted use 
of various drugs in animal 
feed. Attention is focused on 
feed efficiency, growth, and 
mortality and how changes in 
these factors would affect costs, 
output, and product prices. 
Effects on consumers and 
consumer response is also eval- 
uated. 

Food Stamp Redemptions; 

Their Impact on Food Sales by 
Region, Size, and Kind of 
Participating Food Stores— Fis- 
cal 1 976. Paul E. Nelson, Eco- 
nomics, Statistics, and Cooper- 
ative Service. Agricultural 
Report No. 410, 

Food sales to food stamp 
customers and to cash 
customers were analyzed 
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according to region, size, and 
kind of retail food store. 
Differences among the 
distributions were identified to 
ascertain the impact of the 
Food Stamp Program in retail 
food sales. The report found 
that there were significant 
differences in the proportion of 
food stamp sales in small 
independent retail food outlets 
as opposed to the larger chain 
store operations. Higher 
proportions of Food Stamp 
sales were found in the Mid- 
Atlantic, New England, and 
the Southeast regions. 

Status of the Family Farm. A 
Report to the Congress, by 
Donn A. Reimund, Economics, 
Statistics, and Cooperatives 
Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, September 1978. 

This report attempts to put 
into perspective the volatile 
“family farm” issue in the light 
of present economic realities, 
past trends, and future policy 
alternatives. The report 
provides insight into the forces 
which have affected the struc- 
ture of agriculture. Economic 
and market conditions, tech- 
nological change, and public 
policies will all have substan- 
tial impact on the family farm. 

Public Policy and the Changing 
Structure of American Agricui- 
ture. Peter M. Emerson, Natu- 
ral Resource and Commerce 
Division; Congressional Budget 
Office; U.S. Congress. 
September 1978. 

This background paper, 
requested by a House subcom- 
mittee, discusses the historical 
changes that have taken place 
in the structural organization 
of the farm sector, the eco- 
nomic and other factors that 


determine its present structure, 
and the policy options that will 
determine its future structure. 
Although implications of policy 
alternatives are discussed, in 
keeping with CBO's mandate, 
no conclusions or 
recommendations are offered. 
For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

A Guide to Understanding the 
1977 Food and Agricultural 
Legislation. Thomas A. Stucker 
and William T. Boehm, 
National Economic Analysis 
Division; U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. AER-411, 
September 1978. 

The Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1977 contains the 
authorization for the next 4 
years for the commodity 
programs, federally supported 
agricultural and human nutri- 
tion research and the Food 
Stamp Program, as well as the 
National School Lunch and 
Child Nutrition Act, as 
amended. The authors, using 
the implications for consumers 
as the principal focus, discuss 
the meaning and potential 
effects of the 1977 legislation. 
Theoretical aspects of policy 
alternatives are discussed in 
analyzing the policy goals of 
the 1977 Acts. Changes and 
amendments since the 
enactment of the 1977 act are 
not treated. 


The Latest Scoop: 1977 Facts 
and Figures on Ice Cream and 
Related Products. International 
Association of Ice Cream 
lylanufacturers, Washington, 
D.C. Special Bulletin No. 123, 
August 1978. 

This publication contains 
production, employment, 
capital investment, and price 
statistics for the frozen dessert 


industry. Single copies are 
priced at $1.00 to lAICM mem- 
bers and $5.00 to nonmembers 
and may be obtained from the 
Association at 910 17th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Livestock and Derived Feed 
Demand in the World GOL 
Model. Donald W. Regier, For- 
eign Demand and Competition 
Division; Economics, Statistics, 
and Cooperatives Service; U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. For- 
eign Agricultural Report 
No. 152, September 1978. 

This study reports the 
results of an analysis of the 
world feed and livestock sector 
using the World G.O.L. Model, 
a mathematical model of the 
combine grain, oilseed, and 
livestock sectors of the world 
developed by ESCS. The study 
provides documentation for the 
various supply and demand 
statistics and input-output coef- 
ficiencies used in the model. 
World, regional, and country 
projections to 1985 of demand 
and production are developed. 

The Food Stamp Program; A 
Review of Selected Economic 
Studies. National Economic 
Analysis Division; Economic, 
Statistics and Cooperatives 
Service; U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. ESCS-34, 
September 1978. 

This bibliographic review 
contains brief descriptions of 
major empirical studies of the 
Pood Stamp Program up to 
1976. The studies that have 
been included cover various 
aspects of the present Food 
Stamp Program and its 
predecessors. This review 
should be helpful to both 
researchers and policymakers 
concerned with the important 
domestic program. 
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Appendix 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS, U.S. AVERAGE (NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 


1977 1978 



Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Consumer price Index, all items 

.... 186.1 

187.2 

188.4 

189 8 

191.5 

193 3 

195.3 

196.7 

197 8 

199.3 

Consumer price index, less food 

.... 183,1 

183.8 

184 7 

185,9 

187.4 

189.0 

190,6 

192.0 

193.3 

195.1 

All food 

.... 196.3 

199.2 

202.0 

204.2 

207.5 

210.3 

213.8 

215.0 

215.4 

215.6 

Food away from home 

.... 206.2 

208.2 

210.5 

212.3 

214.0 

215.8 

217,8 

219.9 

221.7 

223.2 

Food at home 

, . . 193,7 

197.0 

200.1 

202.5 

206 6 

209.7 

213.9 

214.7 

214.5 

214.1 

Moatsl 

.... 178.3 

183.1 

188.7 

193.6 

200.8 

206 2 

216.5 

214.5 

213.2 

212.7 

Beef and veal 

.... 168.0 

171.1 

177.0 

182.0 

191.9 

201.0 

216.0 

213.0 

211 6 

209.7 

Pork 

.... 191.7 

199.6 

205.2 

208.4 

211,5 

211.3 

216.8 

214,4 

212.4 

213.7 

Poultry 

153.6 

157.5 

161.5 

163.9 

169 3 

171.0 

178.4 

185.2 

179.1 

177.9 

Fish 

.... 262.6 

266.3 

266.5 

267,4 

271.6 

272.8 

273.5 

275.6 

277.2 

280.0 

Eggs 

.... 148.6 

156.1 

159,1 

160.7 

155.3 

147.4 

137,0 

146.5 

164 1 

161.9 

Dairy products^ 

. . 176.9 

177.7 

178,8 

179.3 

181.6 

183.5 

184.8 

135.3 

186 1 

188.8 

Fats and oils^ 

.... 196.1 

198.1 

198.9 

200.4 

204.5 

207.9 

210.9 

213.5 

214,5 

215.4 

Fruits and vegetables 

.... 192.5 

197.2 

200.9 

203.8 

210.9 

219.3 

223.5 

225.6 

221,4 

216.2 

Fresh 

.... 188.0 

196.0 

200.3 

204.6 

217.3 

233.3 

240.1 

242,5 

233.8 

222.5 

Processed 

.... 199.2 

201.5 

203.3 

204,6 

205.7 

205.9 

207.0 

208.8 

209.7 

211.2 

Cereals and bakery products 

.... 189.0 

191.3 

193.1 

194.4 

195.2 

197,5 

199.6 

201.3 

203.1 

203.8 

Sugai and sweets 

.... 239.7 

244.9 

248.1 

251.7 

254.9 

256.4 

259.0 

260.4 

262.0 

261.8 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

.... 334.3 

337.1 

339.5 

341.7 

342.9 

341.6 

341.6 

341.6 

340.7 

339.8 


iBeef, veel, lamb, pork, and processed meat. 2|nclude8 butter, 3Excludes butter. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS; PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION INDEXES, QUARTERLY^ 

1967=100 

1977 19782 


I II III IV I II III IV 

Meat 108.2 105.0 106.3 108,3 104.0 101.4 102.2 104.8 

Poultry 105.0 113.7 122.8 136.7 111.0 123.6 127.0 141.9 

Eggs 83 5 82.6 83.5 89.4 84.5 84 5 84,5 86,5 

Dairy products 

Excluding butter 98.8 99,8 101,4 98.8 100.0 100.9 101,3 99,4 

Including butter : . . . , 97.B 98.5 100,0 98.0 99.1 99.5 100,3 98.6 

Animal fats Including butter 71.6 71,0 72.8 77,3 77.3 72.8 77.3 78,6 

Total livestock product^ 102,0 101,6 103.8 105,9 101.2 101,4 102.4 104,8 


^Civilian consumption only. Quantities of Individual foods measured in pounds equivalent to the form sold by retail food stores, combined 
In terms of average 1967-59 retail prices, 2 preliminary. ^Excludes fish. 
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1960 

1970 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Pounds 

1975 

1976 

1977 

19782 

Meats 

134 1 

151 4 

153 5 

142 6 

152 5 

145.4 

155 3 

154.6 

149 6 

Beef . .... 

64.3 

84.1 

85 9 

81 1 

86.4 

88.9 

95.7 

93.2 

89 0 

Veal . . . . .... 

52 

2.4 

1,8 

1 5 

1.9 

3.5 

3 3 

3,2 

25 

Lamb and mutton ... 

4.3 

29 

2.9 

24 

2.0 

1 a 

1.7 

1,5 

1.4 

Pork . ... ... 

60.3 

62 0 

62 9 

57 6 

62.2 

51 2 

54.6 

56.7 

56.7 

Fish (edible weight) 

10.3 

11 8 

125 

12.9 

12,2 

122 

13.0 

12.8 

129 

Poultry products 

Eggs . . 

42 4 

39,5 

39 1 

37,3 

36 6 

35 4 

34.8 

34 5 

34 6 

Chicken (ready-to cook) 

27.8 

40 5 

42 0 

40.7 

41 1 

40.3 

43 3 

44 9 

47 5 

Turkey (ready-to-cook) . 

62 

8.0 

9.0 

8.5 

8.9 

8 6 

9 2 

9 2 

95 

Dairy products 

Cheese ... . . ... 

83 

11 5 

13.2 

13 7 

146 

14 5 

15.8 

16.4 

17 4 

Condensed and evaporated milk . 

13 7 

7,1 

63 

6.0 

56 

5 0 

3.6 

3.3 

29 

Fluid milk and cream (product weight) 

321.0 

296 0 

298.0 

293 0 

288.0 

291.1 

292 0 

289 4 

288.9 

Ice cream (product weight) 

18.3 

17.7 

17.4 

17 6 

17.5 

18.7 

18 1 

17 7 

17.7 

Fats and Oils —Total fat content 

45.3 

53 0 

54.3 

54.3 

53.2 

53.4 

56,1 

54,4 

56.0 

Butter (actual weight) 

75 

5.3 

4.9 

48 

4.6 

48 

4.4 

44 

4.6 

Margarine (actual weight) . 

9.4 

11 0 

11.3 

11.3 

11 3 

11,2 

12.2 

11.6 

11.9 

Lard 

7.6 

4 7 

3.8 

34 

3.2 

4.0 

3.6 

3.5 

3.7 

Shortening 

126 

17.3 

177 

17 3 

17 0 

17.3 

18,1 

17.6 

18,0 

Other edible fats and oils 

11.5 

182 

198 

20.8 

20 3 

20.3 

22.0 

21.6 

22 0 

Fruits. 

Fresh .... 

90,0 

79.1 

74 7 

74.0 

76.3 

81 3 

84.4 

81.2 

80,3 

Citrus ... . .... 

32 5 

27.9 

26.6 

26.7 

26 8 

28.7 

28.5 

25.2 

24 6 

Noncitrus ... ... 

57.5 

51 2 

48.1 

47 3 

49 5 

52 6 

65 9 

56.0 

55.7 

Processed , 

Canned fruit. . 

22.6 

23.3 

21.4 

21.3 

19.6 

193 

19.2 

20 0 

17.2 

Canned juice. . , 

13 0 

146 

15.5 

159 

14 7 

15.3 

16.2 

15.6 

18.0 

Frozen (including juices) 

9 1 

98 

104 

11.2 

11.3 

12.6 

12.2 

11.9 

11.4 

Chilled citrus juices 

2.1 

4.7 

52 

53 

5 2 

5.7 

6.5 

60 

6.0 

Dried 

3.1 

27 

20 

26 

2.5 

3.0 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

Vegetables. 

Fresh^ 

96.0 

91 0 

90.8 

92.7 

93 6 

93 9 

94 7 

93.2 

95.2 

Canned (excluding potatoes and 

sweetpotatoes) 

43.4 

51.2 

52 2 

54 3 

53 3 

52,1 

53.0 

52 9 

53.0 

Frozen (excluding potatoes) 

7.0 

96 

100 

107 

102 

9.7 

10.2 

103 

10.9 

Potatoes^ 

105 0 

1153 

1169 

114.4 

112.3 

120.2 

114.9 

1198 

125.4 

Sweetpotatoes^ 

6.5 

52 

4.7 

4.7 

5,1 

5.3 

5.0 

4.6 

4.9 

Grains 

Wheat flour^ 

118 

110 

109 

109 

106 

107 

111 

108 

112 

Rice 

6.1 

6.7 

7.0 

70 

76 

7.7 

7.2 

7.6 

5.8 

Other. 

Coffee 

11.6 

105 

105 

10,1 

95 

9,0 

9.7 

6.9 

7.3 

Tea 

6 

.7 

.8 

.8 

,8 

8 

.8 

.9 

8 

Cocoa 

2.9 

3.1 

3.5 

3.4 

3.0 

2.6 

3.0 

2.7 

26 

Peanuts (shelled) 

4.9 

5.9 

6.2 

66 

6.4 

6.5 

63 

6.5 

6.6 

Dry edible beams 

7.3 

5.9 

6.3 

64 

6 7 

6.5 

6.3 

6,0 

6.0 

Melons 

23.2 

21,2 

19.9 

19.7 

172 

17 5 

20 5 

21.2 

21.3 

Sugar (refined) 

97.4 

101.8 

102.8 

101.6 

96.6 

90.2 

94.7 

95 7 

93.2 


^Quantity in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. Data on calendar year basis except for dried fruits, fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, 
and rice which are on a crop-year basis, ^preliminary. 3 Commercial production for sale as fresh produce, ^Including fresh equivalent of 
processed. ^White, whole wheat, and semolina flour Including use in bakery products 

Note* Historical consumption and supply-utilization data for food may be found m Food Consumption, Pnces, and Expenditures, Ag, 
Econ- Report 138 and annual supplements, ESCS, USDA. 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES, U.S. AVERAGE (NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 


Annual 1977 1978 



1975 

1976 

1977 

Oct 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 






1967 

= 100 





Finished goods^ 

163.4 

170.3 

180.6 

183.9 

193.1 

194.4 

195.9 

195.3 

196.9 

199.7 

Consumer foods 

181.0 

180.2 

189,2 

189.9 

206.8 

209.4 

210.7 

205,8 

209.4 

212.5 

Fruits and vegetables^ 

183.7 

178.4 

192.2 

188.0 

220.3 

230.2 

252.3 

215.2 

209.8 

225,9 

Eggs 

159.8 

179.1 

152.0 

137.6 

141.2 

127.5 

150.2 

1B8.1 

167,8 

156.3 

Bakery products 

178.6 

180.0 

186.5 

189.2 

197.5 

198.9 

202.6 

203.3 

204.9 

207.8 

Meats 

188.7 

173.6 

170,7 

175.6 

216.0 

r220.4 

213.2 

206.9 

215.6 

222.1 

Beef and veal 

176.3 

166.0 

157.5 

163.8 

2163 

221.6 

213.2 

196.8 

210.0 

209.7 

Pork 

214.7 

201.4 

190.1 

195.6 

214.6 

219.6 

213.1 

219.3 

223 9 

240.7 

Poultry 

184.1 

166.2 

173.3 

170.1 

189.2 

210,7 

231.5 

199.2 

203.5 

184.4 

Fish 

218.7 

272.4 

294.3 

283.6 

297.1 

295.1 

313.4 

316.6 

329.9 

337.7 

Dairy products 

155.8 

168.5 

173.4 

175.9 

184.5 

185,4 

186.1 

190.8 

192.9 

197.0 

Processed fruits and vegetables 

169.8 

170.2 

187,4 

190.4 

197.3 

198,7 

200.3 

203.3 

204.9 

210.3 

Refined sugar^ 

n,a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

107.6 

107.3 

106.7 

106.8 

108.2 

110,6 

Vegetable oil end products 

211.6 

174.2 

198.1 

195,1 

219.8 

217,9 

217.6 

208.6 

212,9 

212.2 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

153.1 

161.8 

172,1 

175.5 

181.9 

182.6 

184.6 

185.3 

186.0 

188.6 

Beverages, alcoholic 

134.7 

138.1 

139.7 

141.3 

146,2 

146.7 

147.0 

148.7 

149.6 

151.1 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

186.1 

187.2 

198.1 

202.1 

211,0 

211,7 

211.7 

211.7 

212,5 

219.1 

Apparel 

133.4 

139.9 

147.3 

148,6 

150.8 

151.7 

152 8 

153.3 

153,2 

154.3 

Footwear 

147.8 

168.9 

168.7 

171.2 

181.4 

181,6 

182,2 

184.6 

186.5 

191.2 

Tobacco products 

149.6 

163.0 

179.8 

189.6 

191.4 

196.1 

205.1 

205.1 

205.1 

203.7 

Intermediate materials'!- 

180.0 

189.3 

201.7 

204.4 

213,9 

214,8 

215.8 

217.2 

218 7 

220.7 

Materials for food manufacturing 

209.4 

180.6 

181.7 

177.4 

203.8 

204,1 

204.0 

203.3 

208.1 

210.0 

Flour 

163.4 

147.8 

118.9 

118.5 

142.3 

140,6 

143.0 

143.7 

144,0 

146,6 

Refined sugar^ 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

108.3 

107.8 

105.8 

109.8 

112.0 

115.0 

Crude vegetable oils 

208.1 

162.6 

197.6 

164 3 

232.1 

219.7 

225.1 

222.2 

243,1 

232.7 

Crude materials^ 

196.9 

206.1 

214.3 

207.6 

241.2 

245.3 

245.4 

240.2 

244.9 

249.9 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 

191,8 

190.1 

190.9 

182,7 

219.1 

223.7 

222.0 

213.2 

218,5 

224.4 

Fruits and vegetables^ 

183.7 

178.4 

192.2 

188.0 

220.3 

230.2 

252.3 

215.2 

209.8 

225.9 

Grains 

223.9 

205.9 

165.0 

144.7 

189.2 

188.1 

183.8 

178.9 

176.9 

182.0 

Livestock , , . . . 

187.8 

173.3 

173.0 

177.6 

230.3 

236.2 

226.8 

216.6 

226.8 

235.1 

Poultry, live 

189.8 

166.9 

175,4 

170.6 

194,5 

221.6 

246.5 

204.8 

211.1 

184.9 

Fibers, plant and animal 

153.1 

223.9 

202.3 

166,9 

191,8 

192.9 

189.9 

197.6 

201,2 

210.3 

Milk 

180.2 

201.2 

202,8 

209.6 

212.1 

212.1 

216.3 

220.5 

225,9 

231.8 

Oilseeds 

198,6 

204.4 

236.7 

182 4 

234.4 

229.6 

232.2 

223.9 

219,6 

226,7 

Coffee, green 

177.8 

305.5 

506.1 

394.7 

378,1 

390.1 

370,4 

334.4 

372,1 

364,8 

Tobacco, leaf 

n.a. 

164.2 

176.1 

177.7 

n.a. 

183,9 

186,2 

194.9 

206 8 

n.a. 

Sugar, raw cane 

316.2 

185.5 

149.6 

134.0 

187.1 

189.8 

182,7 

194.7 

193.3 

206.9 

All commodities 

174.9 

183.0 

194.2 

196.3 

207.9 

209.4 

210.6 

210.4 

212,3 

215,0 

Industrial commodities 

171.6 

182.4 

195.1 

199.1 

207.3 

208.5 

209.9 

211.2 

212.4 

214.7 

All foods^ 

186.0 

178.9 

186.8 

187.2 

206.6 

208,9 

210.7 

206,1 

209.7 

213.2 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds , . 

184.2 

183,1 

188.8 

184.0 

207.7 

210.4 

210.5 

205,3 

209.5 

213.6 

Farm products 

186.7 

191.0 

192,5 

182.0 

215,7 

219.5 

219.9 

210,3 

216.3 

220.7 

Processed foods and feeds 

182.6 

178.0 

186.1 

184.3 

202.5 

204.6 

204.5 

201.8 

206,6 

209.0 

Cereal and bakery products 

178.0 

172.1 

173,4 

175.5 

188.2 

189.0 

191.9 

191.7 

190.9 

193.2 

Sugar and confectlortery 

264.3 

190.9 

177.4 

170.1 

197.1 

198,0 

196.6 

201.0 

202.6 

205.4 

Beverages 

162.4 

173.6 

201.0 

205.0 

199,6 

200.0 

198.8 

197.2 

197.8 

201,1 

Wholesale spot prices, 9 foodstuffs 

227.3 

201.6 

208.2 

201.2 

243.7 

240.8 

234.9 

241.4 

248.7 

253.1, 


^Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, and dried, ^Copsumer size packages, Dec, IQVV-IOO, .'^Commodities requiring 

further processing to become finished goods. ®For use In food manufacturing, ^Products entering market for first time which have not been 
manufactured at that point, ^includes all processed food (except soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) plus eggs 
and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables. r>.a, - not available. 



MARKET BASKET OF FARM FOODS 


1976 1977 1978p 



Ill 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

11 

III 

Market basket^: ^ . 

Retail cost (1967 = 1001 

176,0 

173.5 

177.1 

178,8 

180.3 

180.6 

188.1 

199.1 

204.2 

Farm value (1967=^100) 

177,9 

167.6 

176.5 

178.6 

179.8 

178.7 

191.2 

211.1 

214.3 

Farm'retail spread 11967^100) 

174.9 

177.1 

178.0 

178 9 

180.6 

181.8 

186.1 

191.8 

198,1 

Farm value/regall cost (%} 

. . 38.2 

36.5 

37.4 

37.7 

37.7 

37.3 

38.4 

40.0 

39.6 

Meat products: 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

180.7 

175,2 

170.7 

171.6 

177.1 

177.6 

188.5 

207.8 

213.5 

Farm value (1967 = 100} 

167,3 

152,0 

160.5 

170.6 

174.2 

173.9 

190.3 

215.8 

218,9 

Farm=retall spread (1967 = 100) 

198.2 

191,8 

183.9 

172.7 

181.0 

182.6 

186.0 

197.6 

206.5 

Farm value/retarl cost (%) 

52,3 

50,7 

63,1 

66.2 

55.5 

65.3 

57,0 

58.6 

67.9 

Dairy products: 

Retail cost (1967=1001 

. , 168.3 

171.7 

170.9 

172.4 

173.9 

176.2 

178.6 

183.3 

186.7 

Farm value (1967 = 100) 

188,9 

184.4 

182.1 

185.4 

190.7 

190.6 

194.5 

199.8 

204,7 

Farm-retail spread (1967 = 100) 

150.4 

160.6 

161,1 

161.0 

159.2 

163.7 

164.7 

169.0 

171.0 

Farm value/retalf cost (%) 

52.2 

50,0 

49.6 

60.1 

51.1 

50.4 

B0.7 

60.7 

61.0 

Poultry: 

Retail cost (1967^100) 

. , 159,8 

146.5 

163.8 

159.5 

162.2 

157.0 

161.1 

172.9 

180.7 

Farm value (1967 = 100) . 

181,6 

153.3 

170.8 

186.0 

189.5 

167.6 

178.4 

208.6 

226.0 

Farm-retail spread (1967 = 100) 

138.7 

139.9 

137.3 

133.9 

135.7 

146.8 

144.1 

138.3 

137.0 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 

S5.9 

51.5 

64.6 

67.3 

57,5 

52.5 

54.5 

69.3 

61.6 

Eggs: 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

176.9 

189,1 

200,5 

154,6 

166.9 

154.4 

158.6 

146.6 

157.6 

Farm value (1967 = 100) 

207,7 

223.1 

227.6 

168.0 

187.7 

166.7 

184.2 

164.4 

181,3 

Farm-retail spread (1967 = 100) 

132,5 

140.0 

161.4 

136.1 

136.8 

136.5 

121.8 

135,3 

123.1 

Farm value/retall cost (%) 

69.4 

69.7 

67.1 

64.2 

66.5 

63.8 

68.6 

62.2 

68.0 

Cereal and bakery products: 

Retail cost (1967 = 100) , 

180.3 

180.6 

181.2 

183.6 

183.1 

187.2 

192.9 

197,4 

202.7 

Farm value (1967 = 100) 

159.3 

137.0 

140.5 

136.4 

132.1 

144.0 

156.7 

169.9 

164,1 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

184.6 

189.6 

189.6 

193.3 

193.6 

196.1 

199.4 

203.1 

210.7 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 

16.2 

13.0 

13,3 

12.7 

12.4 

13.2 

13.7 

14.8 

13,9 

Fresh fruits: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

172,2 

170.3 

172.7 

188,7 

198.8 

191.3 

198.4 

228.8 

262.6 

Farm value (1967=100) 

166,3 

166.0 

157.3 

164.5 

190.7 

196.7 

206.2 

240.9 

260,7 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

174.9 

172.2 

179.6 

199.6 

202,5 

188.9 

194.9 

223,3 

263,5 

Farm value/retall cost (%) 

29.9 

30.2 

28.2 

27.0 

29.7 

31.9 

32.2 

32.6 

30.8 

Fresh vegetables: 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

174.5 

176.2 

210.0 

220,6 

189.4 

182.2 

206.0 

238.2 

219.4 

Farm value (1967 = 100) 

170.6 

187,6 

258,0 

204.3 

179.2 

180.4 

186.9 

270.8 

232,2 

Farm-retail spread (1967 = 100) 

176.4 

170.8 

187,5 

228.2 

194.1 

183.1 

216.0 

222.9 

213.3 

Farm value/retall cost (%) 

31.3 

34.1 

39.3 

29,6 

30.3 

31,6 

29.0 

36.4 

33.8 

Processed fruits and vegetables; 

Retail cost (1967= 100) 

180,5 

182,7 

184.7 

189.1 

191.2 

196.0 

203,1 

206.2 

209.9 

Farm value (1967 = 100) 

199.7 

200.0 

183,0 

186.4 

187.9 

196.7 

208.0 

216.7 

215,0 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

176,3 

178.9 

185,1 

189.7 

191,9 

196.8 

202.0 

203.9 

208.8 

Farm value/retall cost (%) 

20.0 

19.8 

18.0 

17.9 

17.8 

18.2 

18.6 

19.0 

18.6 

Fats end oils: 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

171.9 

178.6 

181.1 

189.0 

200.6 

197.2 

199.1 

207.8 

214.6 

Farm value (1967 = 100) 

. . 231.9 

227.4 

243.9 

295.0 

235.6 

222.6 

232,4 

273,9 

267,9 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100), . , , . 

148,9 

159.8 

167.0 

148.2 

187.0 

187.4 

186.4 

182.3 

193.9 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 

. . 37.5 

35,4 

37,4 

43.4 

32.6 

31.4 

32.4 

36.6 

34.7 


iMarket basket statistics have been revised to adopt weight structure of the new Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers (CPI-U). 
Retail costs are based on indexes of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The farm value Is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for by- 
product, Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale and may Include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some com- 
modUies. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, 
transporting, and distributing these foods. 
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PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES: MAJOR ITEMS 


1977 


1978 


1975 1976 1977 

1 II IK IV 1 

II 

Mil 

BUiions — Current dollars^ 


Food excluding alcoholic beverages 

184.1 

199.1 

2170 

207.7 

2161 

218.3 

224.0 

229.1 

238.2 

241.8 

For use at home 

140.3 

149.5 

161,4 

166.1 

161.3 

161.9 

166.4 

170.7 

170.0 

179.4 

Food away from home 

43.8 

49.6 

55,6 

53.6 

54.8 

56.4 

57.6 

68.4 

61.2 

62.4 

Nondurables excluding food 

224.8 

243,5 

262.0 

256,2 

257.4 

261.4 

272.8 

273.3 

281.0 

287.6 

Clothing and shoes 

70.1 

76.7 

81,6 

78,6 

79.3 

81.4 

86.8 

82.9 

87,6 

90,2 

Gas and oil 

39.5 

42.8 

46.6 

46.1 

46.2 

46.0 

47.5 

48.3 

49.0 

50.8 

Fuel oil and coat 

10.2 

12.2 

13.5 

13.9 

12.9 

13,1 

13.7 

15.8 

15.2 

14.1 

Alcoholic beverages 

24.9 

26.7 

28.2 

27.7 

28.4 

28.1 

28.5 

28,6 

29,6 

30 2 

Other 

79.4 

86.2 

92.4 

87.9 

90.5 

92.8 

96.2 

96.7 

99.7 

102.4 

Durable goods 

132.6 

156.6 

178.4 

173.2 

176,6 

177.4 

181,2 

183.5 

197.8 

199.4 

Motor vehicles and parts 

53.4 

69.7 

81,5 

81.3 

81,2 

79.5 

84.0 

84.1 

92.5 

90.0 

Furniture and household equipment 

. . 68.0 

63.9 

71,3 

68.0 

69.9 

72,0 

75,3 

72,1 

76.6 

78.6 

Other durables 

21,2 

23.0 

25.6 

24.9 

24.6 

26.8 

27,9 

27.3 

28,8 

30,7 

Services 

437,6 

491,0 

549.2 

520.6 

539.4 

657.5 

571,1 

691.8 

606.8 

626.8 

Housing 

150.2 

166.4 

184.6 

177.3 

182,1 

186,9 

192,0 

198.1 

204.1 

209,6 

Household operation 

64.5 

72,8 

81.6 

80.2 

75,0 

83.7 

84.6 

89.6 

88.8 

92.9 

Transportation 

32,6 

37,9 

44.2 

40,8 

43,6 

45,0 

47.3 

49.7 

52.1 

55,0 

Other 

190,3 

214.0 

238.8 

230,2 

235,8 

241.9 

247.3 

254.4 

260.6 

268.3 

Total Personal Consumption Expenditures . . . 

979,1 

1,090.2 1,206.5 1,167,7 

1,188.6 

1,214.6 1,266.2 1,276.7 

1 ,322.9 

1,364,5 

Total Disposable Personal Income 

. . 1,086.7 1,184.4 1,303.0 1,248.0 

1,285.3 1,319.1 

1,369.6 1,391.6 1,433.3 1,464.7 

Food excluding alcohol 

129,7 

136.7 

142.4 

140.7 

141.7 

142.4 

144 9 

143,3 

141.8 

142,0 

Food for use at home 

96,6 

101.5 

105,5 

104.1 

105.1 

106.3 

107.6 

106.4 

104.1 

104,5 

Food away from home 

. . 33.1 

35.2 

36,9 

36.6 

36.6 

37.1 

37.4 

36.9 

37.7 

37,6 

Nondurables excluding food 

176.9 

183.5 

188,0 

186,4 

186.5 

186.9 

193.1 

190,0 

194.4 

197,2 

Durables 

112.7 

125.9 

137,8 

134.9 

136.2 

136.9 

143,0 

137.8 

145,8 

144,6 

Services 

355.3 

373,2 

389.6 

384.6 

366.0 

391.8 

395.6 

402,4 

404.2 

409,8 

Total Personal Consumption Expenditures . . . 

774.6 

819.4 

857,7 

846.6 

847.5 

868,0 

876.6 

873.5 

886,3 

893.7 


^Preliminary. ^Quarterly data Is seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 

Source; U.S. Department of Commerce. Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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PER CAPITA FOOD CONSUMPTION INDEXES^ 



1960 

1970 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

19772 

1978 7 






1967-100 





Meat, poultry, and fish 

89.4 

104.9 

107.2 

100.9 

106.2 

102.8 

109 8 

109.7 

107.8 

Meat 

91 9 

104.0 

105 2 

97 8 

104 6 

101.0 

107.6 

106.9 

103.1 

Poultry 

75.3 

107.1 

1128 

108.8 

1106 

108.2 

116 1 

119.5 

125.9 

Fish 

97.0 

110.7 

117.5 

121.3 

114.7 

113.9 

121 0 

119.7 

120.5 

Eggs 

104.2 

97.0 

96.1 

91.6 

89.9 

87 0 

85 5 

84.8 

85.0 

Dairy products^ 

105,4 

98.9 

99.5 

99.2 

97.4 

98.3 

98.9 

98 5 

99 4 

Fats and oils 

95.4 

106.6 

109.3 

109.8 

106.9 

107.8 

1126 

109.6 

112.4 

Animal 

119.2 

90.4 

83.9 

77.8 

76.2 

72.6 

71 2 

73.2 

76.6 

Vegetable 

82.2 

115.5 

123 3 

127.5 

123.9 

127.2 

135.4 

129 6 

132.2 

Fruits^ 

102.9 

102.7 

100.4 

102 7 

102.3 

109.2 

111.7 

109 7 

107.7 

Fresh 

. . 112.0 

100.6 

94.4 

94.4 

97.4 

104.3 

107 4 

106.1 

105.1 

Processed 

94.8 

104.6 

105,8 

110 1 

106.6 

113.5 

1156 

113.0 

110.0 

Vegetables^ 

99.3 

101.7 

102.5 

105.2 

104.2 

103.4 

105.9 

105.1 

107,1 

Fresh 

107.6 

100 2 

99.9 

101.3 

101.2 

101.5 

103.4 

102.7 

104.8 

Processed 

83.7 

104 5 

107,3 

112.4 

109.8 

107.1 

1105 

109.7 

111,4 

Potatoes and sweetpotatoes .... 

81.8 

114.8 

116.0 

116.7 

117.7 

121.3 

1139 

115.8 

120.5 

Fresh 

133.8 

95.0 

91.7 

83.6 

80.1 

90.8 

85.9 

88 5 

91,1 

Processed 

58.2 

123.7 

127.0 

131,7 

134.9 

135.2 

1266 

128.2 

133,9 

Beans, peas, and nuts 

96.6 

98.4 

103.8 

104.6 

100.4 

106.6 

104.5 

104.3 

105,7 

Cereal products 

. . 102.0 

97.9 

97.6 

97.8 

96,0 

96.5 

99.1 

96.8 

98.2 

Sugar 

. . 98.1 

105.9 

108.4 

109.2 

106.6 

102,9 

109.4 

1117 

111.2 

Coffee, tea, and cocoa 

100.2 

93.7 

97.9 

96 7 

91.8 

90,8 

93.0 

74 5 

75.4 

Total food 

96.4 

102.7 

104 0 

102.2 

102.9 

102,0 

105.6 

104 5 

104,5 

Animal products 

. , 95.5 

102.2 

103.6 

99.2 

101 8 

99.7 

104,0 

103.9 

103,0 

Crops® 

97,4 

103.2 

104.5 

105.9 

104.1 

104.9 

107.4 

105.3 

106.2 


ICiviltan consumption only. Quantities of individual foods are combined in terms of 1957-59 retail prices, ^preliminary ^Includes butter. 
^Excludes melons and baby food. ^ Excludes soup, baby food, dry beans and peas, potatoes, and sweotpotatoes. ^ includes melons, nuts, 
soup, and baby food m addition to groups shown separately. ^Forecast. 


PERCENT OF INCOME SPENT ON FOOD BY RACE AND INCOME 


Income Group 

Under $5,000 

$5,000-$8,000 

$8,000- 

$12,000 

$12,000- 

$15,000 

$16,000- 

$20,000 

$20,000 & Over 

Race 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

Income plus food stamp bonus ($) 

2,819 

2,743 

6,450 

6,484 

9,899 

9,698 

13,226 

13,330 

17,110 

16,881 

28,340 

26,605 

Food as a percent of income, , , , 

39.6 

43.4 

23.6 

25.0 

19.1 

19.8 

16.1 

16,3 

14.7 

129 

10.5 

10.6 

Food at home as percent of income 

32 8 

39.3 

18.3 

21.1 

14.1 

16.2 

11.8 

11.6 

10.5 

9.6 

6.9 

8 0 

Food away from home 

6.9 

4.1 

5.3 

3.9 

4.9 

3.6 



4.2 

3.3 

3,6 

2.6 

Food at home 

83.6 

90.5 

81.8 

84.4 

72.4 

81.8 

63.6 

75,8 

71,5 

74.4 

63.7 

75.5 

Food away from home 

17.4 

9.5 

18.2 

15.6 

25,6 

18.2 

30.4 

24.2 

28,5 

25,6 

34.3 

24.5 

Family size 

1.87 

2.44 

2.49 

3.55 

3.03 

3.60 

3.4 

4.0 

3.7 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

Age of household heads 

Percent of families within racial 

61,3 

54.1 

47,7 

43.3 

42.7 

41.4 

42.7 

44.2 

42.7 

42,3 

45.9 

44.2 

group 

26.0 

48.3 

16.0 

17.3 

20,8 

17.8 

12.6 

7.2 

13.0 

7.1 

11.5 

4.2 

Percent of total families 

22.2 

4.8 

14.4 

1.8 

18,7 

1.8 

11.4 

1.0 

11.7 

1.0 

10.3 

4 


Source; CES Tapes. 
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